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Some Desirable Goals For Motion Pictures’ 


H. Dora STECKER 


HE Conference, and particularly the 

Chairman of this section, are to be con- 

gratulated for giving space on the pro- 
gram to one of the significant topics of the 
day which is not so generally discussed at 
gatherings like this. 

For a number of us, the essential prob- 
lems connected with motion pictures have re- 
volved primarily about children and young 
people. From the standpoint of social work- 
ers the problem is largely that, although there 
is wide recognition of the need of a sound 
recreational program for adults, in which mo- 


And I 


trust we shall see in the future meetings of 


tion pictures play a significant part. 


this great body discussions dedicated to the 
broadest consideration of motion pictures, in 
which our specialists in all fields of child 
welfare, broadly interpreted, will be given an 
opportunity to make their contributions. 

For we shall leave this great question as it 
relates to family life largely in the realm of 
speculation and personal opinion unless we 
subject it searchingly and exhaustively to the 
scientific factual test so essential to the solu- 
tion of other great controversial questions. 
The lack of just such an authoritative body of 
facts, scientifically assembled under publi: 
auspices, partly explains why we, in America, 
have gotten no farther than we have, after ten 
years or more of continuous discussion. Per- 
haps the industry is too new for the demand 
yet to have become articulate. It may be that 
the effects of motion pictures on an audience 
are intangible and hard to measure (and so 


1 and Community 
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the Federation’s Committee on Motion Pictures, Mrs. Alf 
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pleasant! ). Probably the great business of 
making and showing photoplays has arrived 
so recently in the midst of our large scale, 
integrated scheme of industrial development, 
that it has sprung full born, a young Colossus, 
with all the vigorous, vital characteristics of 
young giants, and as untamed! Finally, the 
whole question is beclouded with the issues 
of personal liberty and seeming interference 


with parental rights. 


SociAL Point oF ViEw NEEDED BY INDUSTRY 


[he majority of theater men—exhibitors so- 


called 


interpreting their aims to the public at large, 


as yet do not recognize the need for 


although the producing-distributing branch of 
the industry, through the so-called public re- 
lations end, has developed this function as- 
toundingly. The exhibitors as a rule consider 
their business like any other business; they 
have a commodity to sell. Naturally for many 
of them the “movie” public is a little more 
difficult than the which purchases 
groceries, wearing apparel, and other tan- 
cibles. But they have been taught by the trade 
journals devoted to motion pictures and the 


latter to blame the attitude 


public 


exhibition of the 
of what is actually an appreciable part of the 
thinking public largely to the ferment created 


by what they denominate specifically by the 


phrase “reformers and trouble-makers.” The 
exhibitors and their trade organizations are 


underestimating the almost universal interest 
in this country which at present is being 
evinced in child welfare and its relation to 
movie-going by at least a minority group in 
almost every community. 

The concept that business derives its sanc- 
tions from the community and must not hurt 
life needs to be made an integral part 
Dr. Ernest R. 
Groves goes even further and says, “Industry 
finally 


I amily 
of the business consciousness. 
on the basis of its 


must justify itself 
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effect on family life . . . If you make 
divorce fascinating, or you make crime ad- 
venturous, as you often do unconsciously 
[speaking of newspapers], you stand with the 
forces that hurt the family.” And so with 
motion pictures. If the cheaper aspects of 
show life, if the ring and the underworld are 
to remain among the most popular of screen 


The 


screen, for example, has been accused of ex- 


topics, family life may be affected. 
ploiting sex and conflict, and we are reminded 
that if vast industries like it and popular 
magazines limit their appeal to the stimulation 
and satisfaction of primitive needs, the temper 
and tone of our civilization may be simplified 
and standardized on primitive levels. 

“Sound business,” says the Antioch College 
Business Code, “is service which benefits all 
the parties concerned. To take profit without 
contributing to essential welfare; to take ex- 
cessive profit; to cater to ignorance, credulity, 
or human frailty; to debase standards for 
profit; to use methods not inspired by good 
will and fair dealing; this is dishonor.” And 
the Code exacts the following pledge: “When- 
ever I make or sell a product or render a 
business service, it must be my best possible 
contribution to well-being.” Can an industry 
which recently has been adjudged the fourth 
largest in the United States; which concerns 
itself with what is conceded to be the greatest 
instrumentality for the diffusion of ideas since 
the invention of printing; which is profoundly 
transforming, in varying degree, the ideas, 
ideals, habits, and customs of peoples in 
seventy different countries, employing thirty- 
seven languages; the favorite pastime of 
millions of our own young people and their 
elders, as well as the most popular form of 
entertainment the modern world has known; 
can such a monumental undertaking continue 
to be operated largely by the concepts of com- 
petitive business practice? 

From the practical approach, one of the 
pivotal questions is how to give the exhibitor 


of motion pictures a socialized point of view 
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where this is needed, for he is the person with 
whom the individual community comes pri- 
He takes his attitudes 
largely from the industry, from the great pro. 


marily in contact. 
ducer-distributor end, which is constantly say. 
ing to the public in effect: “Boost the good 
pictures, but say nothing about the bad ones”; 
“The home must bear the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the movie-going habits of its chil- 
dren and young people;” although the need 
for applying the newer scientific concepts of 
child training is outstripping the rate at which 
these ideals can be absorbed by the home. 
“The school must not concern itself with mo- 
tion pictures, except those devoted to visual 
education;” although it is recognized that 
what the child does and sees during the time 
he is away from his classes profoundly affects 
his school life. 


A merican and unnecessary, 


It says, “Regulation is un- 
and that the in- 
dustry itself, through the channels it has 
created for meeting the public, is the proper 
repository for the solution of all vital ques- 
tions raised regarding motion pictures. 

One cannot fail to note in this connection 
that the producing-distributing branch is ac- 
tively engaged in combating legislation affect- 
ing motion pictures and that it indoctrinates 
the 
certain types of regulation have in some re 


exhibitors with similar views; whereas 
spects been helpful, especially in keeping off 
the screen a certain quantity of objectionable 
matter involving bad taste or vulgarity, al- 
though all too much of these qualities still 
persists. If, in no other respect, regulation 
on the whole has been beneficial to the ex- 
hibitors themselves in that it has forestalled 
a certain amount of criticism on the part of 
their patrons. For it should be remembered 
that the comment of patrons in fairly high 
grade neighborhoods, where people are apt to 


be blessedly 


siderable thing: 


vocal and critical. is no incon- 


neither are their support and 


gsood will. It is unsound business practice to 


run counter to their vital interests. not to 


speak of the ethical obligation to consider 
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SOME DESIRABLE GOALS 


these. In the long intelligent ex- 


hibitor can go counter to the standards of the 


run, no 


more intelligent groups of his neighborhood 
or of the community at large. 

In 1921, the vear before Mr. Hays assumed 
office with the industry, the motion picture 
journals announced that laws pertaining to 
regulation were introduced into thirty-six state 
legislatures, but were defeated in thirty-four 
A similar source for March 12 of this year 
reports that in more than thirty states bills 
were presented with regard to motion pictures, 
and that in practically every instance the ex- 
hibitor bodies were instrumental in having 
such legislation defeated. It reports: 

The Hays organization, through its counsel, 
has been working unceasingly in an effort to 
block unfair legislation and in practically 
every instance bills to impede the progress of 
motion pictures have been successfully 
blocked. Its counsel worked with ex- 
hibitors and aided them in many ways to bring 
about fair treatment at the state 
legislatures. 

The Hays organization is in close touch 
with all pending legislation antagonistic to 
the welfare of exhibitors. and the fight will 
be continued until the theater have 
been freed of blue bills and burdensome taxa- 
tion. 

Some of the bills referred to had to do with 


has 


hands of 


owners 


the prohibition of children under certain ages 
from attending performances at night without 
accompanying parents or guardians. One 
very real benefit has come out of all these 
efforts at 


There has been generated 


and counter-regulation. 


the 


reculation 


ove! last few 
years a healthy discussion which must, even- 
tually, lead to placing the question on a sci 


entific basis. 


WHERE THE PEOPLE AND THE Movit 
THEATERS ARE LOCATED 
Let us try to visualize the movie-going 
population of the country. The spokesman of 
the industry is authority for a recent stat 


ment to the effect that 90.000.000 persons visit 


the screen weekly, in 20,233 


the and _ that 


theaters through 


out country. 750.000 


persons 
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ilone wrote essays fol the Greate1 Movie 
Contest. 


[t is not out of place at this Conference, 
where the problems of the small town and 
rural community have been recognized so 
signally, to reiterate the significant fact that 
the largest number of our people in these 
United States do not live in large cities, from 
which we get most of our ideas of movie enter- 
tainment palatial theaters, elaborate presen- 
tation, additions of stage and musical acts, and 
a high potential consumption of sophisticated 
Our 


only a little more than one-fourth of our en- 


photoplays. 1920 Census indicates that 


tire population, exclusive of outlying posses- 
of 100.000 
Roughly speaking, a little more than one- 


sions, live in cities or over. 
half of the country’s population, 54 out of a 
total of 105 millions, live in cities and towns 
of 2,500 or Out of a total of 2,787 
centers in which these 54 millions of urban 
live, all 
100,000 inhabitants. 
less than 100,000 are distributed as follows: 
76 between 50.000 and 100,000; 143 between 
25.000 and 50.000; 459 between 10,000 and 
25.000: 721 between 5.000 and 10,000; 1,320, 
of all 


centers, between 2.500 and 5,000. 


over. 


but 68 contain less than 


These 2.719 centers of 


dwellers 


or approximately one-half urban 

Over against these 54 millions who live in 
centers of 2.500 or over, there is an almost 
equally large body of people—51 millions— 
who live in what the Census pleases to call 
Only a little than 9 
millions live in incorporated places of less 
than 2,500. The rest—42 millions, or 40 per 


cent of our total population 


rural territory less 


live in purely 
rural territory. 

In 1920 only 43 per cent of the population 
were living. in cities of 8.000 or more. There 
were only 25 cities in this country with 250,- 
13 of these had between 250,000 


ind 500.000: 9 between 500.000 and a mil- 


(Mt) or more: 


a million or more. These 
one-fifth of 


influence on the motion 


lion: and onlv 3 


larger cities constitute only our 


then 


population. ye 
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picture situation seems limitless. Allowing 
for additional shifting to the cities since 1920, 
our family ideals are still, largely, those of 
smaller town folk. 

According to the latest figures given by the 
Film Daily Year Book for 1927, there are 
20,500 movie houses in the United States. It 
is estimated by William A. Johnston, editor 
of Motion Picture News, that there are about 
3,300 motion picture theaters, large and small, 
in the cities having 100,000 or more inhabit- 
ants (calculated on a base of 15,000 total). 

With a little more than one-fourth of all 
our people living in centers of 100,000 or 
over, it is fairly safe to assume from this that 
only a little more than one-fifth of our theaters 
are situated in such localities. 
facts in 


order to stress the necessity of recognizing the 


I have recounted these detailed 
needs of the great bulk of our people with re- 
gard to type of entertainment. These smaller 
centers are not ready for the kind of thing 
that exhibits on Broadway, Broad Street, 
State Street, or Euclid Avenue. 

According to the World Almanac for 1925 
the largest number of theaters are to be found 
in New York State (1,458), 
(1,397), Illinois (1,307), and Ohio (1,040). 


Iowa, California, and Texas come next with 


Pennsylvania 


over 700 each; Michigan and Missouri with 
600 
Minnesota with over 500 each; Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, Kansas, New Jersey, and Okla- 
homa, 100 each; Kentucky and 
Washington with over 300 each; Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Dakota, North Carolina, 


Louisiana, Arkansas, Colorado, and Oregon 


over each: Wisconsin, Indiana, and 


with over 


with over 200 each; and then down to the 
sparsely supplied commonwealths like Maine, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, South 
Florida, Mississippi, South Dakota, Montana, 


Utah, and Idaho, with over 100 each; and the 


Carolina, 


following with less than 100 respectively: 


1 Please note that statistics regarding motion pictures and 


theaters are not hard and fast. 
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Rhode Island, Delaware, New Mexico, Wyom. 


ing, Arizona, Nevada, and Vermont. 


INFLUENCE OF First Run Houses 
New York City, the 


trade, was credited with more than 600 the 


“show window” of the 


aters, exceeding in number that of most states; 
Chicago with more than 350; Philadelphia 
with more than 200. Of the 17,836 theaters 
so analyzed, only 1,720 were so called first 
run theaters, only approximately 3,140 were 
downtown theaters, and 12.700 were neigh- 
borhood theaters, according to the source 
quoted above. The significant fact yielded 
by this analysis is that over two-thirds of all 
the motion picture theaters in the United 
States are probably what one might call neigh- 
borhood theaters; that is, located in family 
districts or serving family districts. 

With only approximately 1,720 first run 
theaters in the country, to which some addi- 
should be the 


swift building of new theaters characteristic 


tional allowance made for 
of the consolidation which has set in in theater 
ownership, only 25 percent of all rentals, ap- 
proximately speaking, received by film ex- 
changes accrue from these first run houses, 
according to crude statistics of the industry. 

Yet the rules by which our suburban movie 
theatres are operated are conditioned, to an 
appreciable extent, by the first run theatres. 
one circuit controls six 


first 


In one familiar city 


of the seven downtown. run theatres. 


The type of pictures which are found to be 


profitable on first run in this city, with a 
transient hotel population of 7,000 daily to 
influence the type of shows to some extent, do 
not always fit into the needs of a high grade 
family like 
The Last Laugh and Grass obtained no first 


neighborhood. Superior films, 


run in this city, hence no citywide advertising 
in advance of suburban showings. Often a 
picture highly suited for the family is either 
shunted to an inconsequential house, on first 
little advance notice, or is not 


run, with 


played. 
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The Influence of Motion Pictures on the Mental 
Development of Children 


ERCEL C, 


Assistant Director of Visual Education, Los 


T IS the purpose of the writer to present, 
so far as possible in this series of articles, 
her views upon the influence exerted upon 

children—and in some cases, adults—by the 
motion picture. That influence affects not one, 
but practically all sides of human nature. The 
scope of this article is to show what effects that 
influence has on the mental development of 
children. Those effects may most readily be 
observed in the field of Visual Education. It 
must be understood that Visual Education in 
its proper sense embraces not only motion 
pictures, but also the exhibition to school 
children of still films, stereographs, slides, 
photographs, charts, maps and_ exhibits. 
Observations in this Department of Education 
may however be confined to the influence of 
the motion picture alone. 

It is almost a platitude to say that the 
motion picture is the most potent factor in 
young life at the present time, not including, 
of course, the home influence. Nowhere in 
child life from the pre-school child to the 
high school graduate is there immunity from 
its influence. This influence has no single 
effect, but like an octopus spreads its arms 
to hold in an enduring grasp the mental, 
moral, aesthetic and idealistic components of 
human nature—both in the child and the 
adult. 

It is generally recognized that the motion 
picture is a powerful agency for the develop- 
ment of the child mind, but that its strength 
cannot yet be accurately measured. It has in 
itself the virtue of imparting a strong im- 
pression. The child and pre-adolescent is at 


a period in his development where that im- 


pression is made doubly strong by the struc- 


I 


IcATEER 
ingeles City Schools 


ture of the receiving mind. That the motion 
picture has the power to exert this strong im- 
pression on the child mind is illustrated by an 
experiment conducted by the Visual Educa- 
the Los 


To one large group of third grade 


tion Department in Angeles City 
Schools. 
children there was shown the film, Nanook 
of the North. They were also shown lantern 
slides and exhibits. To another large group 
of children in the same grade there was given 
the usual verbal course of instruction upon 
all subjects covered in the film, Subsequently 
an identical examination was given to both 
groups. The result showed thirty-seven per cent 
increased knowledge in the first group—even 
though both groups were of equal mentality. 

It may be said that the use of the motion 
picture is unwise in that it leaves nothing 
for the student to do, and that no incentive for 
is submitted that 


further study is given. It 


this is a false conception. A true educational 
film is one that leads to a desire on the part 
of the student to find out more about the sub- 
ject. It is this form of education—mental 
development through the child’s own interest 
in the subject—that will secure to the student 
lasting benefits which do not follow when edu- 
cation by coercion is attempted. 

Several queries may arise in the mind of the 
reader. Does the viewing of motion pictures 
foster precise thinking? From the experience 
of the writer it may be said that it does; that 
the child mind is so strongly impressed with 
the matter viewed that there is carried into the 
subconsciousness a command that every de- 
tail of the picture be stored in memory with 
a truthful precision. Does the child retain 
- 


wrong impressions? The influence of the mo- 


409 
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tion picture is so great that truth and error, 
good and bad are stored away with equal 
tenacity. The mind alone, divorced from the 
moral, idealistic and aesthetic con epts of the 
child, does not distinguish between them. In 
the plastic age, the child is not only forming 
mentality but engendering morals, ideals and 
aesthetics. The latter qualities in their forma- 
tive stage cannot effectively lessen the im- 
pression of the erroneous and bad upon the 
mind alone. Consequenily, there is need for 
constant vigilance in producers, exhibitors, 
parents and teachers to see that only pure 
metal is poured into the mould. 

So far as the use of the motion picture in 
direct connection with education is concerned, 
it must be remembered that the film alone will 
not serve to give a lasting impression of the 
subject. Nearly all writers upon the subject of 
Visual Education agree that initiative and an 
intellectually active attitude must be encour- 
aged through the use of verbal instruction 
after the film has been viewed and that a pas- 
sive receptivity must not be over-developed 
by the excessive use of motion pictures 01 
other visual materials. 

The motion picture exerts such a great im- 
pression upon the child’s mentality because it 
is an appeal by means of sensory impressions. 
In other words, it provides vicarious experi- 
ence. Obviously, the motion picture can be 
of no material use in teaching the reasoning 
process to the child. That is a quality of the 
mind, which, though it may be fostered in the 
primary and secondary schools and brought 
into full bloom in later life, cannot be devel- 
oped by vicarious experience. This fact, how- 
ever. does not lessen one whit the influence 
upon the memory of the child which in due 
course becomes the basis upon which the 
reasoning process is founded. 

So much for the use of the motion picture 
in the development of the child mind by the 
proper teaching practice. The reader may now 


ask—does not the motion picture exert a se- 
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ductive influence upon the logic and reason of 
the child even though it may not be used as a 
It is the belief 


| he audience, 


method for teaching reason? 
of the that it 
adults. 


writer does. 
eldom ex. 


In the case of the 


whether children o1 very 
erts its reasoning faculties. 
small child the reasoning process is, of course, 
in its formative stage. Does the child ac ept as 
black what is labelled black? It does. Does 
the child false logic? It 


does not. Does the child distinguish vulgar- 


refuse to ace ept 


ity from humor? 
that 


It does not, but accepts as 
labelled such. We see 
the reason for all of this only in the fact that 
child or adult—has 


trained to a passive acceptance of the 


humot which is 


the audience been 
film. 
This, of course, applies only to the entertain- 
ment “movie” and not to the proper presen- 
tation of educational film by capable teachers. 

It has been observed that there is an unde- 


sirable habit of uncontrolled use of the im- 


agination engendered in the child mind by a 


certain type of picture. This type is one that 


is highly imaginative and pictures a child 
killing a bear. a horse flying throuch the air 
and other equally improbable events. Motion 


pictures sue h as these provide a definite es ape 
from reality for the child. The train of events 


is so extravagant and so incoherent, that un- 


natural and fantastic habits of thinking are 
sure to follow. This statement is made with- 


out comment as to the advisability of relating 


to children the time-worn fairy tales of our 
That is a question for every parent 
When such things are 


with the 


youth, 


to decide for himself. 


presented in the motion picture, 


resultant stronger impression upon the child 
mind, a correspondingly greater uncontrolled 


and non-constructive use of the imagination 


Here is a plac where the 


is encouraged. 


knowledge and discretion of the parent 


may have full play to avoid the negative 


influence which it is felt such pictures exert 


in the development of the child mind. 


(¢ ided page 44 
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A Neglected Aspect of the Educational Film 


A ARON 


HE present theoretical basis for the use 
of the film 


ual nerally 


educational and for \ 


instruction ¢ be 


may 
summed up in the belief that sense perception 


is the basis of all knowledge. The application 


of this principle to the film has been widely 


and adequately discussed. I wish to point out 


7 


a number of influences which, if they are not 


the direct outgrowth of this theory. are in 


perfeci and stable accord with it. 
In harmony with this viewpoint, the film 
together the stereo 


| 
Sucn 


is classified with slide, 
graph, model, etc., as a visual “aid.” As 
it is in absolute dependence upon an outsid 
directive agent suc h as the teacher. Thus Fre 
man says and is quoted by Hollis, that “mo 
ing pictures should be so devised as to fur 
nish to the teacher otherwise inaccessible raw 
but should 


teaching unit 


material of instruction leave the 


organization of the complet 
largely to the teacher.” 

As another corollary, it is advocated that 
the film be child has no 


immediate foundation in sense perception. If 


used only where the 


the experience to be presented is old tol the 


child or if it can easily be constructed from 


old perceptions, the verbal method is cor 


sidered more economical. 


Also, with the film thought of as an aid, the 


chief concern of educators has been the prob 
lem of how to use it.. It is in the realm of 
methods that visual educators have made their 
major progress. From the point of view of 
the film itself interest has centered primarilt 


This 


manifested itself in the production, use, 


upon content. interest in content has 


evaluation of films and in 
We have asked: 
the film acceptable in the 


Does it 


experimentation 
with them. Is the content 
course of study 


correlate with spt cif classroom 


work? Can the individual scenes of the pie 


ture he organized about 1 Sper if lesson lim 


HorN 
Phe 


fication of the 


validity of this psychological justi- 


film, the validity and funda- 
mental importance of the entire view point and 


tl it involves cannot be ques- 


the practices that 
tioned. | doubt. however. the completeness of 
fee] 


sper - whi h. while secondary. 


this viewpoint | that there has been 


suppressed one 
is nevertheless of great importance. This un- 


recognized ispect 1s beginning to exert its 


force however in practice, in the extensive use 
of the animated diagram. in such works as the 


America.” 


“Chronicles of 


\ unit of instruction is a unit of 


thought nd 


purpose- 


ful the 


xuiding principle in its 
inization ist be to reproduce the proc- 


sses of the mind in this activity. The thought 
process is controlled by two influences. In the 
first place, it a succession of “images,” 


‘reactions. vents 


(whatever term is pre- 


ferred) which are instigated by a succession 
Those stimuli which are 
thinker body 
l'reeman illed the 
n.” In the 


ictions that take 


stimull external 


may be considered what 


“raw material of instruc- 


ond place, the particular re- 
place In response to these 


instigating stimuli are controlled by what has 


been variously called the “determining tend- 


icy. “drive “motive,” “spe ifying clue,” 

' | sl 1 ee ° ° 99 
o th yrresponds the “organization 

f a lesson. The lesson must create a definite 


child 


idily in a speci 


must orient his mind 


direction and must carry 


ilong towards the goal in this direction. 
Let u ider class excursion to a fac- 
ry As the children go from place to place 
e tact there is presented to them a 
ltitude stimuli. These are clearly the 
w materials of instruction. However, there 
o influence which shall set up a determin- 
tend vhich shall effect in the child 
hat selective perception which is essential if 
he is to nderstand properly the work being 
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done at the factory. Of the many things to be 
seen, the child must notice only the relevant 
and he must co-ordinate his individual per- 
ceptions into a purposeful whole. To create a 
mental set for the selective perceptions and 
for their organization into a thought sequence 
is the job here of the teacher. The trip itself 
can certainly not furnish for the child this 
specifying influence on his thought processes. 

The tendency has been, as noted above, to 
regard a moving picture of the workings of 
the factory as analogous to the trip. The mov- 
ing picture is a recording instrument. As such 
it duplicates the scenes of the factory and gives 
a fairly good substitute for them. Like the 
trip, it furnishes only the raw material of 
instruction, it furnishes no specifying influ- 
ence to the child. The function of organiza- 
tion is delegated to the teacher. 

Considered as a recording instrument and 
no more, the educational film is greatly un- 
derestimated. The moving picture has shown 
itself time and again to be more than this, to 
be in fact a symbolism expressing relations of 
fairly complex as well as simple nature. For 
centuries verbal language has been the only 
means by which man could express or com- 
municate his thoughts with a fairly acceptable 
constancy of interpretation. The inadequa- 
cies of language and the thought errors to 
which a blind use of it may lead, have been 
ably pointed out by Ogden and Richards in 
“The Meaning of Meaning.” The screen !an- 
guage has arisen as a secondary means of ex- 
pressing thought in a definite symbolism. It 
does not, nor will it ever, challenge the posi- 
It is, 
invaluable supplement to it. It has a field of 


tion of verbal language. however, an 
expression which, while at present infinitely 
narrower than that of verbal language, over- 
laps it, nevertheless, at many points. It has 
displayed a power to direct the thought proc- 
esses into channels which are almost com- 
pletely foreign to verbal language. It may 


possibly be able to serve at some points as a 


THE EDUCATIONAI 


SCREEN 


check upon the vagaries of thought by “sub. 
vocal or vocal speech.” 

A moving picture, if well constructed, js 
very different from the above excursion. In the 
first place, similarly to a written account, it 
does not present to the child the hodge-podge 
of stimuli of the factory. Through its symbolic 
mechanism it selects for the child the stimuli 
that are relevant to the situation. Through its 
organization, sequence of stimuli, it creates 
a determining tendency in the child which 
enables him to link up his impressions in a 
unified whole. A moving picture should fur. 
nish more than the raw materials of instrue- 
tion—it should furnish as far as it can the 
organization of the lesson as well. 

The assumption of such an attitude as I am 
presenting towards the film, involves a re- 
classification of the film apart from the other 
visual aids. While its primary function is 
common with theirs, it must be considered as 
more than an aid, as a directive agency in it- 
self. 


may possibly furnish a better organization for 


This attitude recognizes that the film 


some lessons involving old perceptions than 
could a verbal method. The criterion of new 
perceptions mentioned at the beginning need 
not always justify a film lesson. Finally, to the 
current interest in methodology and content of 
films, must be added an interest in the organi- 
zation of “language” of the film. It is probably 
due to the lack of such interest that the thought 
aspect of the moving picture which I postu- 
lated is a fiction today in the educational 
film field (though an evident reality in the 
field of the photoplay). 

I wish to point out in closing that I am 
not to be interpreted as reverting to the notori- 
ous position of Edison that the film will even- 
As 


dividual differences among pupils exist, it will 


tually displace the teacher. long as in- 


remain impossible to dispense instruction 


from celluloid or paper without necessary 


adaptation made by an educated teacher. The 
present stand on the educational film is a re- 


(Concluded on page 440) 
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“The People of the Axe” 
An English School Film Production 


RONALD Gow. B.Sc. 


County High School for Boys, Altrincham, England 


N ACCOUNT of the use of the Cinema 
at the County High School for Boys, 
Altrincham, England, has already ap- 

peared in THE EDUCATIONAL ScrEEN.' The 
report of the experiments attracted consider- 


British educational circles, 


able attention i 
but during the summer months we decided, 
having some knowledge of motion picture 
photography, to make a more definite contri- 
bution to the science of educational cinema- 
tography. We had a good knowledge of the 
films available for school use, and we knew 
their faults too well. We were beginning to 
feel the unfairness of the cry, “There are no 
films!”—when the main reason is that there 
is no demand, and no demand simply because 
It seemed like flogging a 
(if the 


mixture may be permitted), and the time was 


there is no supply. 


dead horse round a vicious circle, 


tipe for heroism. 

As we had on two previous occasions made 
our own films of the school summer camp, 
and rented them to local theatres with success, 
a more ambitious scheme was suggested for 
the summer camp of 1926. Why should we 
film of 


could embody our best theories, developed 


not make a teaching our own? It 
in actual teaching practice, and would be a 
far more effective protest against the general 
apathy than miles of paper and gallons of 
printer’s ink. 

The idea very soon took the more promising 
shape of a scenario. The original scenario, 
needless to say, bears only a small relation to 


the completed film, for we were determined 


to have the fiercest criticism of our venture 
before, and not after, we had exposed the film. 


in all, nine official scenarios were drawn up, 


“For ( l i ) t Hillt T 


in addition to a large number made by the 
boys themselves, part of our plan being to 
make the whole production educational from 
the beginning. Our intention was to produce 
a film illustrative of a day in the life of a cave- 
boy. The English Neolithic period was chosen 
and historical research commenced forthwith. 
A Technical Staff the 


senior boys, and the making of costumes and 


was recruited from 


properties was begun a full six weeks before 
the date of our departure to our camp on the 
Dorset coast. 

It will be seen that our project had a three- 
fold aim. (1) To make an educational film; 
(2) to make the production of it educational, 
and (3) to provide an interesting camp activ- 
ity. We were very fortunate in securing the 
interest and advice of the distinguished arche- 
ologist, Sir William Boyd Dawkins, M.A., 
F.R.S., 
nario and made valuable additions and sug- 
We thus had the seal of reliability 


who thoroughly overhauled our sce- 


gestions. 
placed on our work in a way we had not dared 
to hope for at the beginning, and as the inter- 
est in the production widened we found our re- 
sponsibility increasing, and we were glad of it. 

The following is the scenario used in the 


actual production. 


THe PeopLe or THE AxE 
Ti Pr r D 
A professor f a mology a his boys a digging on a hill- 
é A sk uy They examine it and continue 
xcavatic 
{ 4xe-Head of Polished Stone 
They xamine xe-head 
7 Pr r S y 
I f alk ! attentively. 
Mu Th S Th iy { They Came Across 
The ¢ 
I 7 Chalk Cliffs Dug-out canoes arriv- 
yg. The ap out 
} ( 7 u i Ove Hilltops, Tending 
T I } ind Hunting’ 
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A Neolithic 
Weary 


and 


family 


plo 
and ragged, they « 


on pack-horses, and 
“Once There 
rhe 


wakes up and creeps out 


interior of a hut. 


Fleet appears outside the 


Fleet runs through the tre 


“There 


A bear up a tree. Alterna 


‘Sometimes Fleet 


Men picking with antler 


und chats with them. 


“Or Ins 


Fleet examines a deer 


“He W 
Fleet 


finding and eatir 


“They Were B 


General view of the villa 


“The 


ure drive 


A flock of sheep 


“They Shape 


Man chipping flint weap« 


Wale 


ind fitting to 


Polishing axe-head 
“The 
t skin 
‘And 


with bone 


Two boys scraping 


Woman 


sewing 


“The 


moulding clay pot 


Woman 


Woman basket. 


weaving 


“They Ever 


Primitive loom in 


use 


“One Day A Pedlar 


Were Bears 


THE EDU 


the skyline of a 


dding across 


ury their worldly goods, on their 


drive a few straggling animals 


Was A Boy Called Fleet’’ 


A family asleep under skins he 


hut. 
He 


es and drinks at 


of the 
stockade 
He 


hut climbs the 


1 pool 
Those Day 


and boy runnir 


in the Forest in 
te scenes of bear 
Would Min 


Visit the Flint 


picks and bene shovels Fleet app 


pect the Deer Traps” 


pit. 
uld Often Go 


Down to the Sea for Sih / 
shell-fish among the ro 
usy Folk 
Herded Sh 
n through the 
d Wea 

ms 


1 Polished Them"’ 


y¥ Seraped Skins” 


which is pegged out on the ground 


Sewed Garments” 


y Made Pottery’’ 


Wove R Cloth’’ 


ugh 


f Flints Came to tl i 


ATIONAT 


ho 


is startle 


Pedlar at stockad General rush to welcome him 
his pack of stones, and Fleet’s father produces skins. 
I Father Bought A Fi {xe-St 
tartering in progress. 
{ind F Bought an Arrow-Head”’ 
Fleet barters an arrow-head for the tooth necklace which he 
is wearing. 
Fleet prepares a shaft and binds the arrow-head to it with thongs 
“So Fleet Went Hunti The Deer’’ 
Fleet runs up to forest ed where he sees th herd Hi 
stalks them, and eventually climbs a ts The d in past 
and he shoots from the tree He jumps down. 
“This i His First Kill’’ 
Fleet arrives among his family with the | ly of th 
“The Meat Was Soon Cooking 
Chunks of meat shown kin ver a fire 
‘And Smelt Fi 
A boy asleep He smells th voking meat r s-nil 
The family eating 
“Fleet Told A Fine Tale That Nigh 
Firelight scene Fleet s | story Fad t 
So Fl I q 4 Migh H 
Th professor and th l « tin. 
find Perha Ti Oo H {xe-Head 
They examine the xe curiously Fade out 
The End. 


hill. 
backs 


v 


iway. 


He unfastens 


SCREEN 


THE PRODUCTION—PREPARATORY 
The bulk of these were made of 


As there were never more than 


Costumes 
sheepskins. 
about 15 actors required for any one scene, 
and as only 6 of these came under the search. 
ing scrutiny of the “close shot,” very great 
skill the making of the 


costumes. One sheepskin, by cutting it into 


was not needed in 
strips and sewing these on rough sack cloth, 
could be utilized for two costumes. A large 
number of skins and rugs were loaned by 
parents. 


Wigs 


for school theatrical activities was easily per- 


The costumier who supplies the wigs 


suaded to loan these for a month during his 
slack 


charge. 


summer season at a very reasonable 


Implements—Here again a number of real 
Neolithic 
loaned by parents. 

to the 
Museum, and with the advice of Sir William 


arrow-heads and axe-heads 
The Technical Staff also 


Manchester 


were 


paid visits University 
Boyd Dawkins. made notes and drawings of 
be 
of 


SO 


those properties which would have to 


the 


the scenario were issued to all concerned, 


procured on “location.” Copies 


that suggestions and offers of help rolled in 
from all sides. 
The “Bol” 


camera, which is an extraordinarily compact 


Photography writer has a 
affair taking standard gauge film. A great deal 


of serious work had been accomplished with 


this instrument but it was felt to be rather 
risky to depend absolutely on one camera. An 
arrangement was made with a firm of film 


specialists, who were to develop the neeative 
*“Prest- 


Both cameras were all that 


and make prints, for the loan of a 
wich” Camera. 
could be desired, and the work was divided 
between them. 

Expense—The expense of the production 
was guaranteed, within reasonable limits, by 
the Camp Committee, the production of the 
film being considered a valuable 


{ amp ac- 


tivity. 
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“THE PEOPLE 
Publicity—A publicity scheme was drawn 
up, and the news value of the enterprise gave 
us very wide advertisement. This was most 
necessary for the renting ol the film, and was 
found to be of immense value when the picture 
theatres were approached. We were rather 


amused when American found us 


papers 
interesting, and a copy of the New York Trib- 


une is one of our most treasured possessions. 


Ar CAMP 


The first job on arrival was to choose a 
Neolithic Village. A piece of 


sround was chosen, which had no 


site for our 
sloping 
modern features visible, and had good straight 
photographic lighting throughout the day 
Three huts were built of the “wig-wam” type, 
though all were constructed so that interior 
views were possible and to economize material. 
A suggestion of a stockade was made which 
appeared to surround the village. Various 
groups of boys were then deputed to different 
tasks. One group prepared a loom, whil 
another searched the district for stones suit- 
for hammers and_ other 


able erindstones, 


implements. Some boys became quite adept 
at flint chipping, and large quantities of 
wood were cut quite close to the camp site. 
A fireplace was made and a hundred and one 
properties were collected together during the 
first few days. One of our chief problems 
the dug-out canoes which were 


We had 


was that of 


insisted upon by the authorities. 


neither the timber nor 


real thing, 


utilization of galvanized iron sheep troughs, 


which. in a lone shot, were indistinguishable 


from the real thing. 
Animals had to be collected from neigh 


boring farmers, and boys were put in charg 


OF THI 


the time to make the 


hut a way out was found in the 
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of the “menagerie.” Fortunately we were 


able to shoot all these scenes where animals 
were required without great trouble and we 


had luck to 


horses and sheep to behave like 


dogs 


the good gs, 


get our goats, 
experienced 
film actors at our first attempt. The animals 
were most patient, and not a little contemptu- 
ous of the human actors who bungled the sky- 
line scene. (Or was it the producer’s fault for 
dispensing with a rehearsal? ) 


first time the tribe 


Anyway, the 
“wandered over the hill- 


tops’ it was observed that the horse wore 
blinkers. At the second attempt the ground 


was so prickly that the tribe walked in a some- 
what syncopated rhythm. At the third at- 
tempt the chieftain was seen to be sucking a 
pipe. 
the gem of the film. 


However, the finished picture is now 


A few scenes, of course, were photographi- 
cally defective, and had to be retaken, but on 
the whole there was a surprisingly small film 
wastage. At present the film is doing very 


cood business in 


theatrical exhibition, al- 
though it was not intended for this purpose. 
It is our ambition, however, to be able to 
show a profit on this venture, so that our 
Bronze Age film, already under consideration, 


We are 


proud to have had so much genuine apprecia- 


will have some financial assurance. 


tion of our first educational production, and 


when the maarket for educational films in- 


creases we feel that we shall reap the reward 


of our industry. 


Already there have been 
many applications from educational bodies for 
particulars of this film, and we shall soon 
require to have many more copies printed. 
But the richest reward was the enthusiasm of 
the boys, and the knowledge that many of 
them will have a lifelong interest in that part 
of history which is perhaps the most instruc- 
of all. 


tive and romanti 
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+ Among the MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION FPF. 


NATIONAL Boarp oF ReviEw MacazInE— 
“Psychological Factors in the Response to 


” by Harold E. Jones, is fasci- 


nating reading, as the following quotations 


Motion Pictures, 


demonstrate. 

The psychologist is asked many questions 
such as the following: Do moving pictures 
encourage crime? Do they increase social 
discontent, class consciousness? What is the 
age at which children become sensitive to sex 
in pictures? What is the nature and degree of 
demand for sex pictures? Do intellectual 
subtleties go “over the head” of an average 
audience? Is it possible to improve the taste 
and esthetic comprehension of the average 
audience? Such questions require more care- 
ful definition before we will consent to handle 
them. And when they are more explicitly 
stated, of course it will be obvious that we 
cannot give satisfactory answers: they call 
for the facts, and we do not yet have the facts. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that at this 
stage of our social development we can meas- 
ure a mountain on the moon so much more 
easily than we can measure the emotional re- 
action of any given individual, And _ yet, 
capricious and variable as they are, it is never- 
theless possible to bring emotions under some 
degree of experimental control. 

Thus, we may observe a spectator at a mo- 
tion picture; at certain points in the picture 
we note that he relaxes and his respiration 
becomes slow and regular, he sits back with 
eyes partly closed. At other points he be- 
comes tense and alert, his head jerks forward, 
he gasps, or sighs, or laughs, or fidgets, or 
starts to clap his hands. This is quite valid 
evidence, so far as it goes, but it is crude and 
incomplete, and it fails to give us nuances 
of the emotional flux in the individual. As a 
more delicate registry, we have recently been 
trying out an experimental method which 
consists in attaching the subject to an instru- 
ment called a galvanometer. 

I have been 


Dr. Wechsler and 


studying 


LANPHIER 


these results with a view to determining how 
individuals vary in their emotional response, 
Some persons react with a uniform steady 


line, while others show a great deal of 
regularity and sudden jumping 
In some there is an emotional stir 
which is quickly recovered from; in others 
a minor excitement persis sts for a relatively 
long period. In analyzing our records we 
have also had in mind the following problems: 
What kinds of situations produce the greatest 
effect? What situations retain their emotional 
value What is the influence of 
sequence and climax? What is the relation 
between the emotional pattern and a person’s 
preferences and dislikes? These preliminary 
studies are being worked out with a group of 
college students, but of course eventually the 
method should be extended in order to include 
individuals of both sexes, and representing a 
wide range of age and intelligence. 

Other psychological factors associated with 
emotion may be catalogued as the 


of the re. 


sponse. 


longest ? 


factor of 


habitual interest (what things do we single 
out and notice, what things do we habitually 
fail to observe?)., the factors of perce ption 


and comprehension (how rapidly do we read 
and understand captions, what is our speed of 
reaction?) and the factors of 
recall (how well do we remember what we 
have seen, what do we remember best?) We 
have worked on some of these problems with 
several hundred college and high school stu- 
dents, and also with representative 
picture audiences in rural districts. With the 
latter our method consisted in advertising a 
free entertainment, and in return for an enjoy- 
able picture the audience was requested to fill 
in a printed test covering in a fairly interest- 
ing but detailed way the pictorial and 
captional content of each reel. Excellent 
cooperation was obtained, and complete data 
were collected on four different pictures. The 
results have not yet been worked out in detail. 
but one or two points 
emerging may deserve 


memory and 


moving 


already 
First, 


which are 
a little comment. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


the memory for a picture appears to be pro- 
portional to its emotional vividness. 

Other things being equal, the pleasant in- 
tense experiences are remembered best; this, 
no doubt, is the chief reason for the success of 
the educational moving picture in inculcating 
facts. 

Furthermore. we find that these strong first 
impressions are also fairly lasting impres- 
sions. When an audience is tested, not im- 
mediately, but at the end of a week, we find 
for three different tests that the score is 85% 
as high as it would have been if the tests had 
been given immediately. This becomes sig- 
nificant when you consider it in relation to 
evidence obtained on college lectures; there 
I have found that after a week only 60% 
remains of what was remembered at the end 
of the lecture. Another way of stating this is 
to say that our “curve of forgetting” for mov- 
ing picture material doesn’t behave the way it 
is ordinarily expected to behave, doesn’t go 
down rapidly and taper off; as has been found 
for laboratory material, but goes down quite 
slowly. 

A close relationship exists between this 
memory for pictures, and general intelligence. 


We have found in 


children can complete eight grades in four 


our schools that some 
years with no great effort while others require 
twelve years of drudgery to cover an equiva- 
lent amount of work. We are beginning to al- 
low for these differences by a two-track or 
three-track classification, permitting children 
to go at different rates of progress according 
to their native abilities. Can we, taking a hint 
from this, hope eventually to develop a two 
or three-track system in motion picture pro- 
duction ? 

Here we find emphasized again, but with 
the of the 
psychologist, what many have pointed out, 


the least of being Mr. Mencken. 


Exactly as we need children’s films produced 


additional authority scientific 


not these 
and presented at children’s hours, as distin- 
cuished from adult films for evening hours, 
so we need several levels of adult produc tion 
to satisfy different levels of intelligence, train- 
ing, and taste. 


Mr. Jones closes his article, after taking up 
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several other apt points, with a wise warning 
to us, 


While these assumptions may to some extent 
be valid, no one can deny that they are based 


upon guesswork, and there are many grave 
dangers in acting officially upon such guess- 
work. If we have any confidence at all in 


the social efficacy of research, we ought to 
realize that this is not a time for legislative 
restriction, but rather for an impartial and 
objective study of our pictures in their social 
context. Until we develop large scale results 
from such a study, it is my feeling that we 
should be conservative on matters of criticism, 
and tremendously cautious matters of 
censorship. 

For thinking students of films, this article 


on 


is a necessity! 

Dicest—“Visual 
Education,” a report of an address by Dr. 
Daniel C. Knowlton of Yale University on the 


subject of the practicability and the advan- 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 


tages of education by motion pictures, in which 
he declared that “the eye and the emotion 
of the child are the greatest assets the teacher 
has in the classroom,” contains the follow- 
ing observations: 


The problem of visual education in the 
school is made up of two phases, the contents 
of the material to be used and the method 
of its presentation. These phases are closely 
connected, and the problem of presentation 
is governed to a great extent by the material, 
which varies from the simplest forms, such 
as the flat picture, the diagram, and the map, 
through the more stimulating slides and mo- 
tion pictures and to the most visual forms, 
the model, the object itself, the school pag- 
eant, and the school excursion. The middle 
point between the flat picture and the excur- 
sion is the motion picture. 

The problems of selection and organiza- 
tion of material, and the satisfactory offering 
of it to the pupils are dependent directly 
upon what material is available and how it 
will lend itself to pictorial treatmert. In the 
motion picture of history, human drama is 
essential. The incident to be pictured must 
contain interaction of people in life, giving 
the ideas of change, continuity and develop- 
ment. If the picture is to be one of a series, 
it must cover enough time and place to give 
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some idea of the sweep and scope of the 
subject. It must reveal the historic processes 
and indicate how the event actually came to 
be. It must be not only a good picture but 
good history. A still more serious problem 
is that of meeting the demands of the class 
room. The picture must be short enough to 
fit into the forty-five or fifty minute periods 
usually allotted to history, and yet, it must 
cover enough conflict to give it a certain 
completeness and a unity, which is not an 
easy matter, in the three reels the period per- 
mits. The picture must fit into the plan of 
supervised recitation used in that school, or 
into the project methods or any other method 
in effect there. Text books are still very pop- 
ular, and their relative importance, considered 
with the time element, complicates the matter 
of additions such as the motion picture. Com- 
parison of the two methods will show the 
vastly greater appeal of the picture over the 
text books that state facts in a singularly 
unimaginative, humorless manner. A careful 
appraisal of the motion picture of history re- 
veals_ three great 
personality, place environment, and the in- 
teraction of time and place. The text books 
gives the outline of the man, the photo-play 
makes him a personality complete to the last 
button. The places are named in the text 
book; in the picture they are a complete en- 
The 


into 


elements of importance: 


vironment, even to the smallest details. 
dead dates of the book are 
living things in the course of action interplay 
and the drama of the moment, relieved by the 
natural humor that leavens human events. 


converted 


AMATEUR Movie MAKERS 


Celluloid” is an 


“Saving Lives 
account of amateur 
Dr. 


The article is illuminating to those 


with 
films as aids to medicine, by Herman 
Goodman. 
who have perhaps thought of the amateur mo- 
tion picture camera as a recreational tool 
only. 

Development of amateur motion picture 
apparatus has proven of tremendous value in 
the advancement of medicine and surgery, and 
in this statement it is the word amateur which 
I wish to emphasize. The making of medical 
or surgical films of value requires accurate 
knowledge of the technique of these great 
professions, and knowledge as well of motion 
picture making. The latter fortunately can 
be rapidly acquired, whereas a lifetime of 


study and practice is essential to skill in the 
former. Therefore, it is the physician and 
surgeon must motion picture 
operator, for it is impractical to expect cam- 
And, no 


who become 
eramen to become skilled doctors. 
matter how adept he may be become in mo- 
tion picture technique, the 
surgeon remains, in the finest 
word, an amateur movie maker. 

Thus the possibilities of the motion picture 
in the medical field have been infinitely multi- 
plied by widespread use of amateur apparatus 
far beyond the _ tentative first 
made possible by the professional motion pic- 


physician or 
sense of the 


experiments 
ture. The field of such operations has been 


extended expensively 


equipped 
laboratories to include any doctor’s office, any 


from a few 
clinic or any hospital. 

The amateur medical will 
have an ever increasing part in the study of 
Thus will be ret 
the experimentation through which will come 
And their film 
records will spread new knowledge and new 
skill with a rapidity hitherto 
[heir films will come to the schools and col- 
Medic al have 
to depend on imagination alone to fill out the 
Before their 
reaction of 


movie makers 


medicine and surgery. orded 


the advances in these fields. 
undreamed, 


leges. students will no longer 
word pictures of their teachers. 
eyes will unfold the technic. the 
the patient, the operator's 
hands, all the links in the chain of successful 
routing of disease and death. 
THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT 


sercery of the 


‘A Camera,” by 
Angelo Patri, leading authority in child psy- 
chology, starts off with a statement which will 
“I should like 
to make a camera part of the equipment of 
child ten think it 


is one of the very best toys a child can have.” 


seem to some, revolutionary: 


every years and over. | 


First it takes him into the open air and puts 
him on the alert to discover beautiful things 
His eye is trained to know the 
lies in light and shade, in the 
majesty of a tree trunk, in the curl of a 
squirrel’s tail. Life shows him a thousand 
hidden values in the things he has looked at 
daily for years and passed by unheeding. 

Appreciation of all life 


comes from the use of a camera. 


to picture. 
beauty that 


and its forms 
In the poses 
of a mother dog and her puppies, in an old 
the apple his weather-beaten 
master hands him, lie values, dimly sensed by 


horse eating 


Concluded ; 14 
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GOVERNMENT BureAU RENDERS VALUABLE 
SERVICE 

Mention has been made previously in these 
columns regarding the activities of the Motion 
Picture Section of the Bureau of Foreign and 


J. North is 


in operation 


Domestic Commerce, of which C. 
Chief. The 


since July, 1926, and its activities in the field 


bureau has been 
of foreign trade are already playing a large 
part in the development of the motion picture 
industry. The section is represented abroad 
in Paris, by George R. Canty, with the rank 
of trade commissioner. 

The work of the section is ably reviewed in 
a recent issue of the Exhibitors Herald, and 
its varied activities summarized. One portion 
of the article is of particular interest to our 
field: 
called 


listribution of industrial 


The motion picture section is frequently 


upon to furnish sources for 


and educational motion pictures in foreign countries, 
also to suggest ways and means as to how and ir 
what manner they should be shown. While the 
educational and industrial film fall into an entirely 
different category from tl entertainment film, it 
is interesting to know that a large percentage of all 


received are from those interested 


the inquiries now 


in furthering American trade or education. 


FILMS FOR THE TEACHING OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY 

The first films produced under the plan 
of cooperation hetween the American College 
of Surgeons Kodak 
pany, as outlined in the Notes anp News of 


1920, 


and the Eastman Com 


shown at the recent 


College of 


December, were 


annual meeting of the Surgeons 


in Detroit. 
This series of films will be made available 
through sale or rental. to doctors. nurses and 


hospitals. The first, “Infections of the Hand 


shows important operations for treating hands, 
and the most modern methods of saving hands 
and fingers that might otherwise have to be 
amputated. The second picture, on “Nurs- 
ing, has to do with the most approved meth- 
ods of hospital 


ing and will bring to even the most isolated 


standardization and _ nurs- 
hospitals and nurses training schools through- 
out the world the newest technical procedures 
in saving lives through proper nursing. 

The program as prepared by the American 
College of Surgeons includes motion pictures 
on Anatomy, Physiology, Bacteriology, Em- 
bryology, Surgery (including special opera- 
cancer, and operating room 
Medicine, Health 
Examination, Obstetrics, Hygiene, Sanitation, 


Public Health, Neurology, Approved Hospital 


Practice and Nursing. 


tions, fractures, 


technique Experimenta] 


An advisory committee of more than two 
hundred specialists was selected to aid in 


makine 


with the branches of medicine and surgery 


those motion pictures having to do 


recarding which they are leading authorities. 
The Board of Medical Motion 


Films, supervising this 


Picture 


program, will also 
produce films for educating the public so that 
disease may be prevented. One of the most 
important of these will be on the subject of 
cancer. 

“Films of this nature will be produced with 
said Dr. Martin, 


Director General of the American College of 


creat care and wisdom. 


Surgeons. “The importance of teaching the 
people the early signs of the disease and the 
treat- 


importance of submission to 


ment will call forth the best talent in scenario 


prompt 


writing and the greatest tact in presentation. 


This subject, the importance of which is just 
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beginning to be recognized, has been at- 
tempted in moving pictures with some success 
but the master hands have never been enlisted 
to do it justice. It will require the best talent 
to be effective. Here fortunately we will have 
associated with us the best that medicine can 
the that Motion 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., 


can give, the best that the Eastman Kodak 


cive, best the Picture 


Company can give, and it will command all 


their resources. A series of films on this 


subject will be in great demand for large and 
small audiences, with the present interest on 


the part of the public in preventive medicine.” 


“CHANG” Print FoR British MusEuM 
The tremendous interest aroused in wild 
animal life by the jungle epic, “Chang,” dur- 


ing its run at the Plaza Theatre in London, has 
resulted in the presentation of a print of the 
picture, together with the animal sound re- 
cords the Zoo for the 


Plaza presentation, to the British Museum, 


obtained at London 
where it will remain sealed in a box for 50 
years. 

The decision to present a print of “Chang” 
to the world’s greatest museum, where it will 
become a part of the imperishable records of 
that institution, was reached when zoologists 
announced that many of the animals seen in 
When 
the print of “Chang” makes its appearance in 


1977 it undoubtedly will be an important 


“Chang” would be extinct in 30 years. 


event in edueational circles. 


A UNIQUE CRUISE 

A foreign cruise arranged entirely for mak- 
ing amateur motion pictures while enroute, is 
the newest adventure planned by the amateur 
movie makers of America, through their na- 
the 


League, according to the current issue of 


tional organization, Amateur Cinema 


Amateur Movie Makers. 

The picturesque and historical “locations” 
of the Mediterranean will be the goal of this 
cinematic tour. 


first Anyone who has an 


amateur movie camera will be eligible as a 
W hite 


S. S. Doric has been made available for the 


Star liner 


cruise member. The new 
tour through the James Boring Travel Service 
and will sail from New York on February 
Sth, 1928. 
days, and all of the important Mediterranean 


Europe, North Africa and Asia 


Minor will be visited. and side trips will be 


The cruise will last for sixty-two 


ports of 


made to many interior cities. 
The Doric will be equipped as a huge mo- 


tion picture studio with all the necessary 


apparatus for movie making. Expert cine- 
matographers will accompany the cruise to 


aid and guide the amateur movie makers. 


This unique plan, it is said, is an outgrowth 
of the national popularity of personal motion 
now numbers thou- 


For 


amateur movie makers who are also habitual 


picture making, which 


sands among its devotees. those among 
travelers, this movie cruise is designed effec- 


tively to combine both hobbies. 


Society OF Motion PicTUuRE ENGINEERS 

At the 
Motion Picture 
N. Y.. a number of topic s of 


were treated in the papers presented, as well 


meeting of the Society of 
Lake Placid, 


ceneral interest 


recent 


Eneineers at 


as the various questions of a technical nature 


which are always discussed before the ses- 
sions of this organization. 


A. C. 


Massachusetts 


Hardy, professor of physics at the 


Institute of Technology, read 
a paper on “The Requirements of Correct 


Tone Reproduction in the Recording of Sound 


Motion Pictures.” He said experiments in the 


field of sound and motion pictures had called 


forth the best efforts of those versed in the 
science of physics and photography. 
“Application of the methods of photo- 


graphic research have made it possible to 
the 
faithful form of sound record which can be 


Now by a 


photographic process similar to that by which 


choose least troublesome and most 


film. 


impressed on a strip of 


the picture itself is recorded on the sensitive 
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film, the accompanying sounds with all their 
fine shadings and overtones image themselves 
on a series of transverse lines of variable 

In the theater this film 
the 


length on the film. 
passing through projection machine 
throws an ever-changing shadow pattern on a 
light sensitive cell which by its response con- 
trols the electrical system for reproducing 
the sounds.” 

Motion pictures as an agency through which 
the cause of medical research has been ad- 
vanced, were discussed by H. Rosenberger of 
the Rockefeller Institute of New York who 
said: 

“The motion picture is found again in the 
vanguard of scientific research. In the hands 
of skillful microscopists motion pictures are 


revealing the nature and habits of those 
living bodies which are too small to be 
seen by the naked eye. By its domination of 


time it is possible to slow down a change or 
a movement which is otherwise too rapid for 
us to study or to speed up a series of seem- 
ingly meaningless slow motions into an under- 
standable activity. By such means as these, 
the 
the 


ing 


secrets of nature are being unfolded and 
causes and prevention of disease are be- 
learned. The adaptability of motion pic- 
ture records for exhibition to large groups of 
people, make them unique in their usefulness 


for research and educational purposes.” 


A NEw 

The first have appeared of 
“Illustrated Current News 
ice,” published by Illustrated Current News, 
New 


sized pictures, titled with a brief description 


SERVICE IN PICTURES 
the 


Educational Serv- 


issues 


Haven, Connecticut. They are large- 


and measuring 12 x 19 inches, suitable for 


class bulletin boards in connection with 
current events and current history topics. 

A teacher’s guide is issued with the pictures, 
giving pertinent facts concerning the topics 
covered, suggestions as to study procedure, 


questions and suggested themes. The guide 
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is edited by Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Assist- 
ant Professor of Visual Instruction, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Those who teach by the visual method will 
recognize in this educational service a valu- 


able aid in their work. 
Arr Maps or ALASKA 


Nearly photographic exposures 
taken 10,000 feet in 
southeastern Alaska, as reported previously 


15.000 
from the air at about 
in this department, have been developed and 
printed and are on sale by the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with the aerial survey 
undertaken by the Navy Department. 

The exposures were made in sets of three 
including a central picture which represents 
the ground directly under the airplane and 
two side pictures representing adjoining areas 
on either side. The center picture was made 
by a camera pointing directly downward while 
the side pictures were snapped at the same 
instant by oblique cameras fixed at a definite 
angle to the vertical. A set of three pictures 
thus taken represents an area of about 11 
the 
practically all of southeastern Alaska except 


square miles and whole series covers 


Baranof and Chichagof Islands. The sets of 
three pictures, however, overlap the. next by 
about 60 per cent. 

The 


square, 


center picture is about 514 inches 
Originally the two oblique pictures 
are the same size, but for use in map making 
they are corrected on a uniform scale, and in 


this transformation become wedge-shaped. 


“Trick Work” 

Number Three of 
devoted to an explanation and discussion of 
“Trick Work” which will be of interest to the 


VOLUME ON 


The Cine Miniature is 


cinematographer. 
Each The 


simply written, but complete monograph deal- 


issue of Cine Miniature is a 


ing with some branch of cinematographic 


work of popular interest. 
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Conducted by Otto M. ForKERT 


AN AFRICAN FLICH' 

ROM the beginning of December, 1926, 
EF... the end of February, 1927, Walter Mit- 
telholzer made the first hydroplane expedition 
from Zurich to the Cape of Good Hope across 
Mr. Mittelholzer, who is 
Adra 


Switzerland but is an 


the dark continent. 
not only president of the \eroplane 
Company of expert 


photographer, took with him a model equip- 


ment for the filming of the entire flight. The 
result has been just released in the form of 
a highly interesting educational film, dis- 
tributed by the Dornier-Metall Aeroplane 


Corporation of Berlin. 

The films have already caused much com- 
ment at the occasion of their previews before 
chiefly be- 


cause there are no evidences of the jerkiness 


several European camera clubs, 


motors and which are usually 


taken 


That the expedition was not just undertaken 


caused by the 


reflected in films from aeroplanes. 
for sportive victories lies in the fact that two 


Arnold 


participated in this 


scientists—geologist Dr. Heim and 
geographer Rene Gouzy 
cultural undertaking. Consequently, the films 
are of great value for the teaching of many 
subjects—geology, geography, sociology, na- 
tural history, etc. 

At the same time a book on the expedition 
has been published by Orell Fussli Verlag, 
Zurich, with over 250 beautiful illustrations, 
four maps and the diary on the trip and a few 
chapters dealing with the scientific side of the 


flicht. This book adds to the 


value of the films and the cultural importance 


educational 


of the first hydroplane crossing of Africa. 
THe European EpucationaL Fitm CHAMBER 

The General 
Educational Film Chamber, Dr. J. Imhof, re- 


leased recently the following interesting com- 


Secretary of the European 


munications: 


LETTLAND. The teachers of Lettland, Lithu- 


Eastland held a 


time ago in Reval during which reports were 


ania and conference some 


siven by several delegates from the last inter. 
film 


Congress in Reval decided to undertake im. 


national educational] conference. The 


mediately the foundation of a central film 
archive for the three above-mentioned coun- 
tries. 


Mov ie 


Vienna has published a manual for the care 


AUSTRIA. | he Sx hool Assor lation of 
and practical use of films and equipment in 
This 


association has also published a plan for an 


the primary, high and evening schools. 


instruction course for all persons, giving use- 
ful information on the use of films in teaching, 
This plan was executed with the cooperation 
of Professor Neister of the University of 
Vienna. 

The Italian government submitted to 


the Eighth Assembly of the League of Nations 


ITALY. 


in Geneva a project for the foundation of an 
Educational Film 
This Institute is to take over all the 


International Institute in 
Rome. 
work which was designated at the european 
Educational Film Conference in Basel. The 
[Italian government places the historical 
Palazzo della Stamperia at the disposal of the 
Institute and is even willing to take over the 
entire work of the installation and manage- 
For the administra- 


itself, 


ment of the organization. 


tion of the Institute internationally 
known experts and trade people will be called 
upon to serve as executives of the Institute. 
This proposition has been handed over to 


Nations and 


Committee 2 of the League of 
will be further considered. 

CATALOGUES OF EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL 
Firms. Committee 10 (Statistics) of the Euro- 
Film Chamber 


the preparation of the material for the cata- 


pean Educational announced 
German 
The first 


supplement to-the catalocue of educational 


loguing of all educational films in 


Austria, France and Switzerland. 
films in Germany, published about a year ago 
by the Bildwartverlag, is being published and 


lists over a thousand new films. 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for November 


[1641 WHAT PRICE GLORY (Fox) Victor McLaglen and Edmund Lowe as the 

War—not as the magnificent parade of the {wo soldiers are rare treats. McLaglen makes 
books and plays that streamed from the pens q real character of the drunken rowdy, Cap- 
of the enthusiasts for a little while, but as tain Flagg, who can whip his men into battle 
the dull, dirty, deadly business of the profes- with an iron hand, yet ease a frightened boy 
to his death by a kiss. Lowe’s interpretation 
of the brawling, hard-shelled Quirt is equally 
impressive. Dolores del Rio is vibrant as Char- 
maine, thrilled at the war game in her door- 
vard. loving the big. strong, beautiful soldiers 
who cross her threshold, loath to let them go 
away to die. Phyllis Haver gives an effective 


characierization as Shanghai Mabel in the 





Captain Flagg and Sergeant Quirt at 
their eternal argument, 


sional fighting man. War as a background 
for the private feuds of Captain Flagg and 
Sergeant Quirt of the Marines. They hav 
soldiered all over the world together—a 
couple of first-class fighting men when they 
are sober: a fighting, swearing, A. W. O. L 
going pair when they are drunk—which is 
practically all the time; and, drunk or sober. 
eternally at each other’s throats over a girl 
Much of the biiter humor and biting iron 
of the play is gone and a gentler philosophy 
takes its place. Charmaine, the French girl, 


is of hicher mental caliber than the elemental 








creature she was on the stage. Little of the 
unemotional but searing profanity — tha Charmaine. thrilled by war, yet loath 
streaked the dialogue finds its way into the to let the boys start for the front. 


titles. but the seasoned movie-goer may read Chinese chapter in the lives of Flagg and 


what he will on the lips of Quirt and Flage. Quirt. and the remainder of the cast is without 
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More 


are used in schooa 





The famous type E. Portable DeVry Projector 
is the ideal equipment for schools and 
churches. Light in weight, completely self 
contained—easy to carry—this popular De- 
Vry model is used and acclaimed by educa- 
tional institutions the world over. The 
DeVry holds 1000 feet of standard 35 mm. 
film and projects a brilliant rock steady pic- 
ture twelve feet wide. 

Operating the DeVry is simplicity itself. 
Just slip the film over the sprocket, close the 
projector door, turn on the switch, and the 
brilliant, living pictures flash across the 
screen. Movies guaranteed to be as clear and 
flickerless as those you see in the theatre. 
With a DeVry standard film projector the 





—}- inarenaainies 














portant studio in Hollywood has one. It is  eas@ha 








standard pa 


Only DeVry Gives € 
Such Professional Results - - Is so silent 
- - so dependable - - so easy to operate 


films of the world are available for you zi 
show in your school. Hundreds of Free | 
subjects are to be had from various associa. » 
tion libraries as well as from the U. S. Gov. : 
ernment. 





THE DEVRY PAYS 
FOR ITSELF 

In addition to the new interest—the added 
enthusiasm imparted to school work, DeVry ; 
movies are proving a source of substantial y 
revenue in many schools thruout the country. | f 
Letter after letter has been received attesting | u 
to the money making opportunities of DeVry 
ownership. 








Take Your Own Movies it 
DeVry Came 


The DeVry automatic 35 mm. movie camera Metou 
in the one short year of its existence, has out-  molpic 


sold every 35 mm. camera made. Every im- Thal 


the favorite stunt camera of the News Reel _ takes 


Please Say You Saw the Ad 
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vry Projectors 


dand churches than all other 
pable makes combined 





And NOW 


The New DeVry 16mm. Projector 
- for the Classroom 


Here at last is a compact, dependable, easy- 
to-operate projector for the classroom at 
amazing low cost. 

For more than two years DeVry engineers 
have worked to perfect this new 16 mm. pro- 
jector—to simplify construction and opera- 


tion—to secure better illumination § than 








heretofore thought possible in this type. And 


so well have they succeeded that the new 














Vry | DeVry produces motion pictures equalled 
In conjunction with Dupont-Pathe, De 
Vry announces Pathegrams, the world’s 
try. | finest film collection for home and school Send the coupon today for complete informa- 
ing | use. Travelogues, scenics, nature films 
Vry | and many other subjects are available to 

° schools owning a 16 mm. projector. model. 


only by projectors selling for twice its cost. 


tion concerning this amazing new DeVry 





——. iainanicpaanmntt — 


COUPON 


eS Ith This Famous 


- 
vatira 
Meour school can now take perfect 


ictures of every scholastic activity. 










De\ 
ity is so completely automatic—so 
#handle—that the movies practically 
lves. Price only $150.00. 
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Raoul Walsh, 


directed, has been wise not to over-emphasize 


exception well chosen. who 


the actual battle scenes. He has employed the 
war atmosphere in such a way as to give the 
that it is’ the 


accompaniment of the personal conflict waged 


impression inseparable 


between the two men. It is one of the good 
pictures of the year. (See Film Estimates for 


February.) 


NEVADA 


Gary Cooper as one of those tiresome west- 


[165] (Paramount) 


ern heroes who, have everything their own way 
regardless of right or wrong. I was possibly 
unduly pleased when towards the end of the 
picture the hero got a bullet in him as a reward 
for his everlasting smartness. “Twasn’t fatal. 
They never are, you know. I noticed he was 
able to sit up and enfold Thelma Todd in a 
regular rib-cracking hug soon after. Ernie 
Adams gives a good performance as the big 


hero’s little pal. 
I 


(1661 WHITE FLANNELS (Warner Brothers) 


This is the one about the ambitious self- 
sacrificing mother who keeps her savings in the 
coffee-can so she can send her son to college. 
Having got him into the so-called white flannel 
class, she hasn’t sense enough to let him 
alone, but must put in her appearance among 
his snobbish friends and spoil his career. If 
you can believe it that far, you can stand the 
finish. Louise Dresser is excellent in the more 
credible incidents, and almost convincing in 
the others. 
the son, and Warner Richmond does 
friend. The 
scenes are typically movie, and rate pretiy low 
that (See Film Esti- 


mates for May.) 


Jason Robards is satisfactory as 
a cood 
college 


piece of work as his 


even in classification. 


(First National) 


CAMILLE 


Norma Talmadge has probably never made 


[167] 


a more beautiful picture, with the possible 
exception of Smilin’ Through, than her mod- 
ernized version of the Dumas classic. Beau- 


Of novelty, 


ty is its sole recommendation. 
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naturally, there is nothing; of distinction jn 
acting, little. Close-up follows close-up in the 
passionate love scenes. Gilbert Roland jg 
highly vomantic as Armand, but Miss Tal. 
madge is practical to the extent of carrying a 
clean handkerchief into every emotional scene 

her invariable custom. (See Film Estimates 


for Ju ne.) 


THE FIGHTING EAGLE 


Distributing Corporation) 


[168 (Producers 

In a romantic adventure of the Napoleonic 
period, the dashing Rod LaRocque puts over 
of characterization which js 


a very nice bit 


never entirely over-shadowed by the routine 


action. As Etienne Gerard, he starts as the 
awkward, overgrown son of an inn keeper, 
and ends as the heroic soldier and boastful 
friend of the Emperor. Max Barwyn plays 
Napoleon with the aid of a lock of hair strag- 
gling over his forehead. Julia Faye is briefly 


Phyllis 


Haver is the beautiful secret agent of Napo- 


but effectively visible as Josephine. 


leon and Sam de Grasse is the villain. (See 


Film Estimates for October.) 


VADAME 


Dorothy Gish and 


POMPADOUR (Paramount) 
Antonio Moreno in a 
British National Films production directed by 
Herbert Wilcox. 


with admirable settings. 


[169] 


Beautifully costumed, and 
this fictitious account 
of the loves of Pompadour has little in the way 
Miss Gish in the 


advantage, 


of story or acting to offer. 
title role does not always show to 
possibly because she is less the dramatic ac- 
tress than the comedienne. Mr. Moreno lives 
up to the standard of the customary romantic 
(See Film for October.) 


hero. Estimates 


[170] {DAM AND EVIL (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


In a season remarkable for unusually low 
tide in light comedy, we have here a produc- 
tion which really reaches a high water mark. 
It has nothing new in action or treatment, but 
it does show cleverness in making old situa- 
tions yield fresh amusement. Lew Cody plays 
Al Trevelyan, and 


twin brothers, Adam and 
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draws a subtle line of demarcation between 
the two. Aileen Pringle plays his wife. Titles, 
though neither original nor startlingly bril- 
liant, put an edge on the action. Thoroughly 


enjoyable. (See Film Estimates for October.) 


[171]. HULA (Paramount) 

Pleasant piffle for an idle hour. Clara Bow 
models the Hawaiian flapper on her usual 
pattern, and plays havoc with the morals of a 
sedate Englishman who chances her way. Clive 
Brook walks solemnly through the hero’s part. 


(See Film Estimates for October.) 


{1721 THE BLOOD SHIP (Columbia) 

A pleasantly gory adventure on what title 
writers delight to call a “hell ship,” with 
brutal sea captain, whose pastime is hanging 
people up by their hands and flogging them, 
or, by way of variety, kicking them to death. 
However, it is well acted and well produced, 
if that is any 


Hobart Bosworth, Walter James, Fred Kohler, 


consolation. The cast includes 


Richard Arlen, Arthur Rankin, and Jacque 
line Logan. (See Film Estimates for Se p- 
tember.) 

{173 HARD BOILED HAGGERTY (First N 


tional) 

An Elliott White Springs episode of the 
aero squadrons, in which Milton Sills and 
Arthur Stone celebrate an air victory with a 
jaunt to Paris. An adventure with a girl, and 
a court-martial during which Haggerty dem 
his 


resigning before they have a chance to fire 


onstrates hard-boiledness by violently 


him, form the backbone of the story. 
It might have been worse, but it could have 
Mr. Sills isn’t really a comedian: 


(See Film Estimates for 


been better. 
he’s just pretending. 
October. ) 


[174] THE CAT AND THE CANARY 


versal) 
A terrifying mystery play, filled with the 


most sinister characters, conflicting motives, 


and uncanny happenings. Laura La Plante is 


the fair. frail heroine who is_ threatened 
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throughout the fearful proceedings. It’s no 


use telling the story because that would spoil 
The 
director, Paul Leni, has heightened the effects 


(See Film 


it. and you wouldn’t believe it anyway. 


with some unusual camera work. 


Estimates for Septe mber. ) 


5| SOFT CUSHIONS (Paramount) 

Douglas MacLean does an Arabian Nights 
with jazz titles, and I have to 
idmit that it is nothing short of painful. It is 
a witless jumble of Kismet and The Thief of 
Bagdad without any of their color and sparkle. 


entertainment 


Mr. MacLean doesn’t appear at all at home in 
What 


time he isn’t conducting himself like a gentle- 


his oriental trappings or mannerisms. 


seems to be 
No, 


(See Film Estimates 


man in an Egyptian frieze, he 
ible 


recommend 1. 


flaceing 
| don't 


aT ey, tohe T 


innumer: imaginary trains. 


6] TELL IT TO SWEENEY 


(Paramount) 


If Gregory La Cava and George Bancroft, 


and Chester Conklin. all of whom have been 


responsible for excellent things on the screen, 


ever get over being ashamed of this, all will be 


between us or do I mean among us? 


Of all the insane. 


oOvel 
stupid, senseless things that 
Tell It to 


Not that it’s vulgar or 


a producer ever wasted money on, 
Siveeney tops the list. 


indecent it never gets that far; it’s just such 


1 futile waste of everything, including the 


spectator s time ind evesicht. 

SWIM, GIRL, SWIM’ (Paramount) 
Miss Gertrude Ederle to the 
She acts as traine Bebe 


It is just one 


Introducing 
movies. for 


Daniels, the 


of the usual stories in which the queer child 


college dumbbell. 


finally takes off her shell-rimmed specs, 
fluffs out her hair, puts on an expensive frock 
ind wins the handsome young man. This 


time, with Gertrude’s assistance, Bebe wins the 
swimming ch impionship also. James Hall in 


the background 
OF toher. } 


(See Film Estimates for 
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Production Notes — November 


ORD comes from the DeMille studio 
WY Rod La Rocque and Leatrice Joy are 
to be co-starred in The Blue Danube, a special 
soon to go into production, Paul Sloane 
directing. Pictures completed include On to 
Reno, directed by James Cruze, The Forbidden 
Woman, with Jetta Goudal, Victor Varconi, 
and Joseph Schildkraut, The Wreck of the 
Frank Marion 


‘irginia Bradford, and The West Pointer, a 
Virg Bradford 1 The West Point 


Hesperus, featuring and 
Donald Crisp production with William Boyd. 
Pictures now in production are The Main 
Event, starring Vera Reynolds, My Friend 
from India, featuring Franklin Pangborn, The 
Wise Wife, starring Phyllis Haver, the much- 
talked-of Chicago by Maurine Watkins, Rip 
Van Winkle, and The Night Flyer, a dramatic 
railroad romance. 

Mack Sennett, famous comedy producer, has 
again become a director, and will remain on 
the set until The Romance of a Bathing Girl, 
his first feature length comedy of the year, is 
finished. Sally Eilers, Matty Kemp, and 
Johnny Burke head the cast. Mr. 


recently brought to this country the English 


Sennett 


stage comedienne, Daphne Pollard, who will 


appear in a new series of bathing girl films. 


HE cast for The Garden of Eden, Corinne 

Griffith’s for 
United Artists, includes Charles Ray, Louise 
Dresser, Lowell Sherman, and Edward 
Martindel. D. W. Griffith is at work on The 
Drums of Love, with Lionel Barrymore, Mary 
Philbin, Don Alvarado, Tully Marshall, and 


Production has 


initial starring vehicle 


others in the principal roles. 
begun on John Barrymore’s Tempest, under 
the direction of Slav Tourjansky, the director 
of Michael Strogoff. Vera Voronina, Russian 
actress, Fritz Feld, who played the Piper in 
The Miracle, Louis Wolheim, and Michael 
Sadie Thompson, 


Vavitch are in the cast. 


Gloria Swanson’s latest screen offering, is now 
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Raoul Walsh, in addi. 


tion to directing, plays the part of Sergeant 


in process of editing. 


O’ Hara, his first screen appearance since The 
Birth of a Nation. The new title for Douglas 
Fairbanks’ picture is Douglas Fairbanks as the 
In order to dis- 
tinguish it from a film produced some time 
ago under the title, E/ Gaucho, and to reap full 


Gaucho in Over the Andes. 


benefit from publicity obtained for the picture 
title, 
The Gaucho as a part of the final 


under its working Doug authorized 
including 
title. 
until it serves to acquaint the public with the 
fact that Over the is the Fairbanks 
picture formerly The Gaucho. 
Buster Keaton has finished Steamboat Bill, Jr. 


Marion Byron, Ernest 


In time this will be dropped, but not 


Andes 
known as 
includir 


with a cast Teg 


Torrence, Tom Lewis, and Tom McGuire. 


B*. Daniels’ next comedy release for 
Paramount will be She’s a Sheik. The 
Spotlight stars Esther Ralston, The Sideshow 
introduces W. C. Fields and Chester Conklin 
as the newest comedy team, The Gay Defender 
presents Richard Dix in a colorful story of 
Adolphe 
Menjou, Beggars of Love stars Pola Negri, 
and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, with Ruth 
Taylor as “Lorelei,” will be the film version 
Work is now 
going on on You Will Marry Me, with Clara 
The Legion of the 
companion picture to Wings, featuring Gary 
Cooper and Fay Wray, The Big Game Hunt, 


early California, Serenade stars 


of the classic satire of all times. 


Bow. Condemned, a 


with Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton, and 
Under the Tonto Rim, a Zane Grey production. 
Other pictures in prospect are Honeymoon 
Hate, with Florence Vidor, Nou 
Air, latest of the Beery-Hatton war comedies, 


We're in the 


The Open Range, with Betty Bronson and Lane 
Chandler, The Street of Sin, with Emil Jan- 
nings, Beau Sabreur, companion picture to 
Beau Geste, The Wedding March, Erich von 
Stroheim’s latest and The Last Waltz, a UFA 


production. 
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The Film Estimates 


perhaps the most 


HREE lines of type 


significant three lines we have ever 

printed in THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
—appear on the following page of this issue 
just below the department heading of The 
The three lines announce the 


the 


Film Estimates. 
official 
service by 

The Motion Picture Committee of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


endorsement of Film Estimate 


The Motion Picture Committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The Home and School Department of the 

{merican Farm Bureau Federation 

For the first time, since the beginning of 
theatrical motion pictures, a service of film- 
reviewing receives the specific endorsement of 
the three great national organizations named 
Their combined membership totals 
This 
membership represents a huge cross-section 
of what is commonly called “the intelligent 


public” the exact public that THe Epuca- 


above. 
7,000,000 people in the United States. 


TIONAL SCREEN seeks to serve. 
organizations is 
It can- 


Such approval by these 
not lightly given nor easily earned. 
not be won save by sincere and conscientious 
effort toward worthy ends. The Film Estimates 
ran for more than a year before the privilege 
of printing these three significant lines was 
granted. This approval cannot be retained 
methods and ends remain un- 


THE Epuca- 


unless motives, 
changed and above criticism. 
TIONAL SCREEN appreciates deeply this action 
by the organizations, accepts it as the highest 
possible evidence that the Film Estimates are 
the sort of service needed by the intelligent 
public today, and solemnly intends to merit 
and retain the approval and codperation of 
these national organizations. 


The three organizations named are merely 


the first to take this specific action. 
quite inevitable that others will follow the 


It seems 


example in due course. Several others are 


already considering the step. Such gradual 


7 . . 
Editorial 
unification of effort, toward what is a common 
cause for the whole thinking public in the 


matter of theatrical movies, is the sure path 


to national influence by the public over the 


problem of motion pictures today. THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN cordially invites any 
and all other national organizations, which 


are seriously interested, to join in the great 
work, As the 


known to all but a tiny fraction of the public 


vet. Film Estimates are un- 


that would logis ally be interested. Their 
value will necessarily be as great for all as 
for the few. With increasing co-operation 


from national groups of men and women who 
think, the 


nationalization of 


extension of the service and the 
its influence seem assured. 


[he Film Estimates put into the hands of 


every user a definite, impartial and trust- 
worthy basis for selection of movies worth 
seeing for grown-ups and, above all, for chil- 
dren and youth. They cover all the films 


likely to come to any neighborhood theatre 


anywhere, not merely the good films. Two 
distinct ends are thus served: 
First, the Film Estimates at once 
eliminate guess-work from movie at- 


tendance for those who care what they 


and their children see. This means im- 


mediate and personal value to the user. 
use of the Film 


Second. the crowing 


Estimates by the intelligent public will 


mean the oreatest possible encourage- 
ment to the production of more good 
films. It will bring back thousands who 


long since tired of paying movie admis- 


sions “on a chance.” It will make good 


films pay better than they ever paid be- 


fore—which is a giant stride toward the 


ultimate solution of the motion picture 


problem, and on a basis that is sound 


both economically and artistically. 

DY special arrangement th the three organiza- 
) tions endorsing Film Estimates, any mem- 
the service at the special organization. 


; 
the 


ber may receive 
ite of $1.00 « {sk your local secretary for 
ial subscription slip, authorizing this rate, or 


te direct t the magazine. 
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3 THE FILM ESTIMATES 

BEING THE COMBINED JUDGMENTS OF A NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON CURRENT THEATRICAL FILMS 
PCr 5 > > 5 > > x 
- “ 
The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed by 
The Motion Picture Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
I 


For : For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth } Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
ArreER Mipnicut (Norma Shearer) Metro | Hardly Better not No 
Highly flavored night-life, under-dressed girls, ete. 
as setting for a chauffeur-cigarette-girl love story. 
Elements of interest spoiled by efforts at “spice.” 
ALIAS THE LonE Wo tr (Bert Lytell) Columbia | Rather good | Good Harmless 
Shipboard jewel robbery, smuggling, mystery 
crook-play. Better than average. 
AMERICAN Beauty (Billie Dove) First Nat'l. | Thin and | Better not No 
Elaborate clothes worn by heroine to catch rich | Cheap 
husband, whom she finally doesn’t want. As climax 
heroine rushes through railroad station clad in under 
weal only. 
ANcEL OF Broapway, Tue (Leatrice Joy) Not worth Unsuitable No 
DeMille-Pathe | whil | 
Night-life cabaret entertainer booms business by | 
impersonating Salvation Army lassie. Fa!se and 
tawdry. 
Beauty Suoprers, Tue (Mae Busch) Tiffany | Mediocre | Useless No 
Small-town girl in city, has to pose for living, | 


suffers improper advances from men, and marries 


hero, of course, 


Bopy AND Sout (Aileen Pringle) Metro | Hardly Unwhole Ne 
Leading character is the villain—hard-drinking some 
doctor marries heroine by unprincipled trickery and | 
only an Alpine snowslide can restore the he ro's | 
screen right to be heroine’s husband. 
CueatTING CHEATERS (Betty Compson) { niv. | Amusing Amusing Perhaps 
A mystery and detective story above average. 
Cottece Winow, Tue (Dolores Costello) Warner | Amusing Wholesome | Good 
In spite of certain absurdities, an amusing comedy though 
for audience of any age. | absurd 
CrystaL Cur, Tue (Dorothy Macka‘ll) First Nat'l. | Interesting Unsuitable No 


Sophisticated story of girl who saw her father’s 


beastly attitude toward women and affects mannish 
ways to avoid rousing men’s attentions. Fairly 


original story but chief interest is Dorothy Mac- 





kaill’s fine portrayal of the would-be “mannish” girl. 
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Film Estimates — Continued 
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= - : 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors — Sout toi 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
Cowarp, THE (Warner Baxter) F. B. O. | tather absurd | Passabl Hardly 
Two fist-fights in N. Y. club rooms and imposs 
adventures in Canadian northwest, win girl for her 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT (Moscow Players) Neumann | Heavy Of no interest | No 


Perhaps interesting but not entertaining. Ds 
toievsky’s novel too large an order even for Direct 
of “Caligari.” 
Devit’s SAppLE, THE (Ken Maynard) First Nat Perhap Very lively 
Highly exciting western, more elaborate ir 


than usual. 


Drop Kick, Tue (R. Barthelmess First N ral Good 
More of a sex-drama than college stor 
energetic woman-villain, a suicide, besides the 
kick that solves all. Barthelmess good. 
East Sipe, West Sine (George O’Brien) I Hardly Perhia 
A melodramatic hash of fist-fights, two ship-wreck 
and a subway cave-in, supposed to show hun N 
York life. 
GARDEN OF ALLAH, THE (Alice Terry) Vet Excellent Doubtfu 
A pictorial masterpiece by Rex Ingran 
of beauty, not violence Follows the Hiche 
even to the “unhappy ending.” 
GENTLEMAN FROM Paris, THE (Adolphe Men‘ou Notable N 
Deft performance by Men‘ou as Parisian acting 
erer without scruple and also without m | 
ceedingly sophisticated 
Hare In Hock, A (Rudolph Schildkraut) , Notable Good 
Sentimental and sad tory vith some acting 
acting by Schildkraut Junior Coghl 
overacts less than usual Out of the 
Hero on Horsepack, A (Hoot Gibson) l Fair Good 
A rather good westerr 
Jessie James (Fred Thomsor Par xciting 
Lively mixture of daring bandit explk 
voted love of hero for mother and sweeth« \ 
thrill than history. 
Lapres at Ease (Pauline Garor First D rash W 
Not worth descriptior 
LirE oF Ritey, THe (George Sidney) First Nat Offer Ni 
The Hebrew-lIrish mixture agait Fu 
but more vulgar than usual in others 
LigutNing (Jobyna Ralston) riff Bax cll Amusing 
Lively Zane Grey weste ombining 
cowboys ind cho us yiris 


Living Deap Man, Tut ois Moran-Mou } Hard Ha 


French production of Pirandello’s stor tist 
seeking freedom. Made g-otesque by 
comedy tempo, eccentri ctilons and 


graphy. 


loo exciting 


suitab'e 


Good 


Good if not 
too exciting 


H irdly 


Pr. rh ips 


Har 


< 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


Loves or CARMEN, THE (Dolores del Rio) Fox 
An able and quite faithful picturization of the 
classic Carmen, with ample emphasis on the sex- 
appeal for which the original was notable. 
Macic Frame, Tue (Banky-Colman) lhe 
Colorful, romantic melodrama made spicy for box 
office purposes. Colman rather good in dual role. 
Mockery (Lon Chaney) Metro 
Heavy, grim, gruesome tale of hideous Russian 
peasant’s hopeless love for aristocratic lady. Story 
and make-up laid on thick. 
Nevapa (Gary Cooper) Para. 
A western—cattle-rustling villain foiled by hero. 
Notably beautiful scenery. (See Review No. 165) 
O_p SAN Francisco (Dolores Costello) Warne 
Wild melodrama—heroine saved from Chinese den 
of vice by the great Frisco earthquake most vividly 
pictured. Some lovely photography. 
OnE Rounp Hocan (Monte Blue) Warner 
Another prize-fight film—fightier than any preced- 
ing, with more knockdowns and a killing thrown in. 
OnE WomAN TO ANOTHER (Florence Vidor) Para. 
Efforts of two women to compromise the man in 
the case, so as to get him for herself. Semi-risqué 
and rather feeble farce-comedy. 
Our Att Nient (Reginald Denny) Univ. 
Unusually funny farce-comedy—the favorite device 
of a marriage and comic efforts of pair to see each 
other during ocean voyage. 
Pusiicity MapNess (Edmund Lowe) Fox 
Lively and amusing. Edmund Lowe notably good 
as irresistible soap salesman and promoter of avia- 
tion for advertising purposes. Objectionable ele- 
ments few and minor. 
Racinc Romeo, THe (Red Grange) F. B. O. 
An auto-race story, very thin, with much slap- 
stick. Disappointing after “One Minute to Play.” 
Reno Divorce, A (May McAvoy Warner 
A ridiculous hodge-podge written, acted and di- 
rected by Ralph Graves. 
Roap to Romance, Tue (Ramon Novarro) Metro 
Colorful romantic melodrama based on Conrad’s 
“Romance.” Lively love-affair in West Indies. 
Sattor Izzy Murpnuy (George Jessel) Warner 


Attempt to make homicidal lunatics humorous. 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


nteresting 


Passable 
| 


Perhaps 
} 
| 
| 
| Perhaps 
| I 
Fair 


Hardly 


Perhaps 
Amusing 
Funny 


Passable 


Poor 


Fair 





| No 


SHAMROCK AND THE Rose (Edmund Burns) Chadwick | Mediocre 


Another Irish-Jewish story of two families in the | 


ice-cream-booth and hot-dog-stand business. 


| 


| 
| 





For 
Youth 
(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Doubtful 


| Unwhole 


some 


Perhaps 


Fair 


Perhaps 


Hardly 


Unsuitable 


Passabl 


Funny 


Amusing 


| Doubtful 


| Exciting 


| No 


Passable 


For 
Children 
(under 15 yrs) 


No 


| 
ican 





| Hardly 
No 

No 

| 

| Perhaps 
| Funny 
Good 
No 

} 

| Doubtful 
No 


Passable 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 
SHANGHAI Bounp (Richard Dix) Para 
Dix heroics, including an extraordinary fight, o1 
freighter on Chinese river during present troublous 


5 ol 
ri 


times in China, win the g 
SHANGHAIED (Patsy R. Miller) F. B. O 
Another roaring melodrama of fights and tears 
with Ralph Ince as the customary hard-boiled sea 
captain. 
SiticHtTLy Usep (May McAvoy) Warner 
Light comedy with rather novel idea. Heroine 
nagged by family, pretends to be married to an im 


aginary husband, who later turns up. 


SNOWBOUND (Betty Blythe) Tiffany 


Very active vamp dominates picture. Risque 
scenes in Adirondack lodge 
Sprinc Fever (William Haines) Metre 
Pleasant little golf comedy cheapened and gs] 
by dragging in suggestive bedroom scenes. 
StraNpeD (Shirley Mason) Sterlir 
| 


Movie-struck country girl’s struggle to gain tame 


and save her honor in Hollywood. Supposed 


a warning. Many scenes of studio activities. 


SuNRISE (Janet Gaynor) 


Extraordinary picture splendidly directed 
Murnau. Intense character drama of the finest. 
TELL 1T TO SWEENEY (Bancroft-Conklin) Para 

Trash and nonsense, with wild train ride as fea 


ture. (See Review No 176) 


Topsy AND Eva (Duncan Sisters) U. A 


Acceptable mixture of realism and_ burlesque 
Human and interesting. Some cruelty but not 
done. Far above average comedy. 
TumsBuine River (Tom Mix) I 
Thrilling melodrama with Tom, Tony and us 
villainous foreman of the cattle ranch. 


Witp Beauty (Rex, horse star) I 


Rex now stars aS a winning race horse, Saving 


leading characters from financial ruin. 


Wise Wire, Tue (Phyllis Haver) Pathe 
Has the idea for a good comedy, but is made utter 


ly silly by absurd acting and direction Fine ex 


ample of unintelligent movie. 


Woman on TriAL, THE (Pola Negri) Para 


“Parisian romance,” so-called. Of no value 


adults. and of less for the young. 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


P issable 


H irdly 


W orthle Ss 


Amusing 


Passable 
Notable 
~ | 


upid 


, ao 
Amusing 


Hardly 


Hardly 


For 
Youth 


(15 to 20 yrs 


Exciting 


Better not 


Amusing 


l nsuitable 


Better not 


yubtful 


Excellent 


I xciting 


Good 


Worthless 


For 
Children 
(under 15 yrs) 


Unsuitable 


Passable 


Good 


Good if not 


too exciting 


Passable 
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‘Fundamentals in 
Visual Instruction” 


A New Manual for Teachers 


By 


William H. Johnson, Ph. D. (The University of Chicago) 


Principal of \W ebster School, Chicago 


HIS volume presents, for the first time, what has 
long been sought by thousands of educators; 
namely, a resume of visual education to date, in 
thoroughly readable form, that is at the same time 


Concise Comprehensive Authoritative 


Dr. Johnson covers the outstanding results of research 
on this field, the various types of visual aids available, 
the methods of using each, together with suggestions 
for visual aids in the teaching of specific subjects, and 
clear-cut exposition of what should and should not be 
attempted by visual methods. The book is a stimulus 
and a time-saver for the progressive but busy teacher. 


Bo ind 171 C/ t} ITI2 Pa 
$2.00, Postpaid (To Subscribers, $1.33) 
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CONDUCTED BY TELLA EVELYN MYERS 
! 

_ . . : - 
Eye and Ear Instruction ges, such as composite blackboard drawines. 
ie, wall posters with figures applied so as af- 

N RECENT years, two senses have been the ; sh ear d e . to 
naa ford a perspective, and booklets with paint- 

beneficiaries of modern inventions; first a 
ings of animals and other objects seen mo- 


the eye through the medium of the motion 
picture, and more recently, the ear by means 
of the radio. It has been commonly remarked 


that children are losing their ability to use 
their ears readily, this possibly resulting from 
too much emphasis on speech on the part of 
teachers and parents. It is now predicted 
that radio may restore keenness, to the audi- 
At any 


is little repetition of words broadcasted, and 


tory sense. rate, it is true that there 


that the sounds must be attended to first o1 
not at all. 
The Chicago Daily News 


weeks has broadcasted three geography les- 


during three 


sons, which were accompanied by slides for 
Mr. Roy Snell, 
the author of books appealing to the age of 


the schools applying for them. 


adventure in children, told entertainingly of 
in the Rocky 


Mountains, and of adventuring on the Coast 


his travels in Central America. 
of Maine, the latter being largely an account 
of the fishing industry off the New England 
Schools in Chicago and a number of 


The 


slides were projec ted in the classroom just as 


coast. 


the suburbs made use of this opportunity. 


if the lecturer were in the presence of the 
pupils, and the effect was seemingly as 
marked. 

In the Forest Park Schools, the pupils 


whose geography studies for the term included 
these regions, took up the appropriate section 
After listen 


ing and looking simultaneously, the ideas re 


as a preliminary for the lectures. 


ceived were enlarged upon by library reading 


and expressed by various means for different 


( 


mentarily. in iddition to the usual class dis- 


issilon 
The 


inti ipation 


were enthusiastic beyond all 
W he ther 


speech of the lecturer, the novelty 


students 
the clear-cut and en- 
tertaining 


lesson with the teacher farther 


ot getting a 

removed than usual, or the eeneral interest in 
| rojected pictures was the chief element of 
motivation, we do not know. At any rate 


what has been true for the eye since the per- 
tion of the camera, the democratization of 
the awe-inspiring and beautiful sights of the 
rth, is now becoming true for the ear in its 


st adapted truths that are 


the 


reception ot the he 


be heard ind this in school-room. 


ssons necessitate more or less 


os 


ince picture lé 
in the way of speech, we are glad that it is 
becoming possible for schools to avail them- 
selves of the t verbal accompaniment avail- 
ble when anything in the way of a lecture 

desired. 

Kilm Reviews 

Pieces of China (6 reels) Pathe—This 
film in three two-reel sections is full of ac- 
tivity concernil 1 people of whom we all 


more in these days of internal 


desire to know 


turmoil and re-moulding of an age-old em- 


pire The sections are separately titled and 
may be used separately. 


We 


Francisco and land 


First Section. CITIES OF THE EMPIRE. 
board a steamer at 
it Hongkon 


lous markets. and 


San 
Queen’s Road, ’rickshas, popu- 


1 trip to a near-by peak en- 
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list our interest in this city, which has been 
1842. 


Yangtse, three hundred miles inland to Kow- 


under Britain since We traverse the 
loon, and continue to Canton, extending five 
miles along the Pearl River. Recently, some 
of the narrow streets have become more spa- 
The 


tanka, a real caste of river inhabitants, are 


cious, like those of the western world. 


clearly shown in their sampans, a very im- 
pressive view. Before leaving we visit a Bud- 
dhist temple and the Canton Christian College. 

Our itinerary takes us next to Peking, where 
we view the walls, built nine hundred years 
ago, and ,at present encircling twenty-five 
square miles. Passing the Front Gate and the 
Hata Man Gate we enter the Forbidden City, 
now open to those of all ranks. Visiting the 
Lama Temple and the Yellow Temple, we 
reach the college, erected with the Boxer In- 
demnity Fund, and the Medical College, a 
gift of John D. Rockefeller. A home of a 
Mandarin reminds us of the scenes on our 
Willow Plate ware, and the palace of the 
late Dowager Empress impresses us with the 
fact that the ruler and the ruled are nowadays 
The United States Marine Guard 


sent to China to protect American citizens is 


of one class. 


on parade and makes an excellent showing. 
Costly funerals ostentatiously parade through 
the streets; we even witness a wedding, but 
of more interest is a vast caravan of camels, 
loaded with food, which Peking sends in great 


quantities to the north. 
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Second Section, THE ORIENT, OLD AND Ney. 
Shanghai looks much like our own cities, Ip 
Nanking, we see a silk emporium and a ma. 
jestic ball-room. We go to Hangchow at the 
end of the Grand Canal, visit cave temples 
to Buddha, and see where the river, only four 
feet deep, has risen in a tidal wave to the 
height of twenty-five feet. Wood here is pre. 
cious, even twigs under the trees being con- 
served with care. Junks have steam tugs at- 
tached tothem. The water buffalo hauls loads 
through several feet of water to and from the 
steamboats. Here we witness an illustration 
of the price paid for progress in that thou- 
sands of boat workmen have been displaced 
since the introduction of steam. 

Bamboo is used for food, roofs, and for 
rope. The rope is cooked to make it pliable, 
At Shanhaukwan, near Manchuria, is discovy- 
ered the end of the Great Wall. which was 
built fifteen hundred miles in length to keep 
out the Mongols. Many tombs of the Ming 
emperors attract our attention, protected by 
animal statuary of elephantine proportions. 
Millett is threshed by means of cattle hauling 
heavy stones over the grain. At Foochow, 
log rafts are most interesting in their forma- 
tion. 

This picture of a most peaceful people in- 
cludes an exhibition of Chinese women wear- 
ing in a decorative manner daggers of con- 
siderable length in their hair. The unique 


method of fishing with cormorants is well 














Now Booking 


COLLEEN MOORE in 
“Tittle Orphant Annie” 


By James Whitcomb Riley 
Also Largest Library of Specialized Releases in the East 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 


Fredonia, N. Y. 
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photographed. Bills in China are paid on New 
Year’s Day, and if a merchant fails to pay at 
that time his bills are posted on his place of 
business, which will never be opened again. 

As a substitute for travel, Pieces of China 
made us feel that we had been to the Land of 
the Dragon. It is well photographed and full 
of the life of the people. 

The Treasure of the Tropics (2 reels) 
y. M. C. A.—The Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company has produced a film of great educa- 
tional value and one not burdened with ad- 
vertising extraneous to the main industrial 
story. The name appears only in the first an- 
nouncement and on the coffee cartons at the 
close. When the scientific appeal is such that 
observers are apt to ask, “What company has 
put out that film?” then effective advertising 
is being carried on, as well as educational 
betterment. 

We get a view of Rio de Janeiro and then 
go to San Paulo, the capital of the largest 
coffee growing state in Brazil. Sixty miles 
from San Paulo are coffee trees, which pro- 
duce over fifty percent of the world’s supply 
of coffee. 


tains 6,500 acres, and has 8.000 trees under 


The largest coffee plantation con- 


cultivation. The Brazilian jungle has the most 
The roofs 


of the nurseries are slated to reduce the heat 


suitable soil for coffee growing. 
of the sun’s rays. The seeds are here planted 
through perforations five inches apart, made 
in a large metal sheet. When one foot high, or 
after five months, the young growth is trans- 
planted after being placed in baskets. Fruit 
matures when the trees are three years old. 
September is the blossoming time in Brazil, 
the season from June to September being 
cold. Cotton-seed oil and pitch are burned 
to warm the air as a preventive of frosts. The 
harvest is gathered in June by Patagonians 
and Italians, who do the most of the work 
on the plantations. The berries, each of which 
has two beans, are like cranberries in size and 


color. The pit is the raw coffee of commerce. 


There is a series of canals extending miles, 
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To Make Teaching Easter 
Pathe has developed a series of motion 
pictures for the Purpose of speeding up 
a child’s conception of a subject. These 
pictures are arranged in Programs so 
that the pictures on each subject will be 

available at the right time. 

The Programs include Geography, His- 
tory, Nature Study, Physical Education 
and many other subjects. 

Teacher's aid pamphlets which analyze 
the contents of each picture and sug- 
gest the aim, project and application 
are furnished free of charge. 

There are also Programs of a general 
educational nature for the auditorium 
which include many subjects and are 
arranged for many Purposes. We urge 
you to write for full information telling 
us what type of picture or program you 
would like to offer. 

There is a Pathe branch office near you, 
ready to give prompt service at all 


times. ,, , 
Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 

41 West 45th St. : New York 
Gentlemen: Please s ation on PATHE 
PURPOSE PROGRAMS a Program of 
motion pictures for the Purpos 
Name 


iddress 


nd me full 


I am interested in 


inforn 
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which are used for transporting the fruit. 
Wagons with perforated bottoms convey the 
coffee to the drying floor. Here it is exposed 
to the sun for fourteen days. When the berries 
have fermented, the pulp is separated from 
the beans. A machine cleans and sorts the 
coffee. A railroad carries the product five 
After the bags, 


containing 132 pounds of coffee each, are 


hundred miles to the sea. 
dropped through a hole in the street, they are 
moved by a conveyor to the freighter. 

The coffee is delivered to large dealers in 
the cities in a raw, or green state. Various 
grades are blended according to certain quali- 
After 


the roasting process, the finished drink is 


ties, such as aroma, flavor, and acidity. 


tested by coffee tasters, who in our country 
are very expert. Thirty cartons are packed 
in one minute. 

There are three methods of preparing coffee 
for the table: the drip method, the ordinary 
pot method (when the coffee should never 
be boiled, but steeped for five to eight min- 
utes), and the percolator method. The pic- 
ture closes with the deduction of Prof. Pres- 
cott after three years of research at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in determin- 
ing the effect upon the human system of the 
drinking of coffee. Because pupils ordinarily 
know very little about how coffee beans grow 
and how they are obtained, they are always 
interested in studying this subject. There 
have been very few films obtainable, so the 
will welcome this excellent 


schools pro- 


duction. 
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From the Sea to the Sierra (1 reel) Y. 
M. C. A. 


by the Canadian Government. 


Another excellent film, produced 
The first series 
of scenes are, however, on our own Pacific 
Here 


we see the Spanish Customs House where the 


Coast, starting with the Golden Gate. 


American flag was first raised on California 
We the 


drive along the shore, rocky and cypress-lined, 


soil. follow noted seventeen-mile 
Father Sierra, founder of the California Mis. 
sions, sleeps at Mt. Carmel. Passing the beach 
at Santa Cruz, we look upon the “Big Trees,” 
The rich Santa Clara Valley, the Pinnacles. 
constituting a National Monument, and the 
central basin of the Great Valley, Fort Sutter. 
the Bret 
sheltered Mark Twain, the Falls of the Y osem- 


ite and the Mariposa Grove with its oldest 


Harte Trail, the cabin which once 


form of life on the globe, are on the itinerary 
preceding our study of the catching of salmon 
and lobsters. 

The drift net is used in salmon fishing. 
Then, we see forty gill-nets tied together, mak- 
ing a line a mile long, which is put out at 
sunset. In trap-net fishing, a wall of net is 
set up with an opening, from which there is 
no escape, the salmon going from the net to 
pontoons. In lobster fishing, one boat oper- 
ates 300 traps. The fish are found near the 
shore. Three-fourths of the catch in Canada 
is canned, all under government supervision. 
The fish are boiled twenty minutes, opened, 
washed and canned. The can is sealed and 
the contents further cooked. The can is tested 


for air and tightness. 





The Four Seasons 
The Eternal Question 


| Evolution 
| 


| The Cosmic Drama 
| 


Great American Author Series : 
Great American Statesmen 
Series ' 
Library of famous 
Popular Classics 
Kineto Reviews 
Over 800 Reels for sale or rental 





Producers and Distributors 


} _______ EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


Standard Gauge Films on Both 
Nitrate and Safety Stock 


Replacements and High-Grade 
Laboratory Work 


Library constantly revised and 


enlarged. 





Eleven Exchanges, write for near- 
est one. 


161-179 HARRIS AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. ¥. 
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Some Desirable Goals for Motion Pictures 


{¢ 


Downtown theaters often combine wonder- 
ful travelogues with sophisticated plays which 
are unsuited to young people, with the con- 
sequence that a fine thing like {laskan Scenes 
or the interesting Gorilla Hunt, were seen in 
combination with types of plays like Ladies 
at Play which was quite risque, as is well 
{nother Blonde. 


formances were crowded with children who 


known, and Just Their per- 
came downtown to see the fascinating travel 
numbers of the program. 

At one theater with which I am acquainted 
take 


photoplay, well produced, and put it over 


the management can any meritorious 


successfully; whereas the first run theaters 
fear to put on many of the things which one 


feels they might attempt if only the right 


kind of publicity and appeal were made, and 
the worth while groups in the community were 
assured that continuous efforts were being 
made to satisfy their needs. Conversely, the 
experience of the theater mentioned has been 
that the so called sophisticated themes, of 
which we have had too many this season, ap- 
parently due to the European influence in 
Hollywood, stimulated doubtless by the mo- 
tive to produce motion pictures that will sat- 
which the 


downtown houses feature heavily, do not go 


isfy two continents at least. and 


so well in this family theater. The demand 


is for wholesome, well produced and dra- 


matically sound productions. 


The second installment of Miss Stecker’s 


article will appear in our December issue. 








| 629 St. Paul St. 





ANY BALOPTICON 


may be easily and quickly converted into a film projector by the 
use of the No. 4114-4 Film Attachment, illustrated. 
It takes the place of the regular projection lens and uses the 
iuminant and condensing lenses of the Balopticon. 
Price Complete $38.50 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


IF 


You interested 
in the projection of pictures 
from Strip Film (film slides) 
it is not necessary to pur- 


are 


chase a special projector. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Influence of Motion Pictures 
on the Mental Development of 
Children 
(Concluded from page 410) 

Judd, Freeman and other psychologists have 
already demonstrated that over-stimulation of 
the emotions disturbs skill and lessens effi- 
ciency in clear thinking and judgment. Do we 
not find this over-stimulation in the thrills of 
the nth episode of “The Green Bowman” or 
in the nerve-tensing scenes of “The Shooting 
of Red Eye Richard?” It need not be told 
parents that a child whose emotions are at a 
high pitch is incapable of the best efforts to 
which its mind might be put. The shattering 
force of an emotional storm is doubly violent 
where it breaks upon the delicate structure 
of the child mind. There are very few parents 
who have not observed the lengthened effect 
of such a maelstrom upon the behavior of 
their children. Without unduly directing at- 
tention to the duty of the parent, it is sub- 


mitted that the guiding influence of the parent 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


should be exerted so that such a condition be 
avoided in the child. 

It is to be hoped that the presentation of 
this subject will impress upon the parent his 
obligation to limit his child’s motion picture 
experience only to those films which are 
most beneficial to the mental development of 
the child. 


Eviror’s Note—The foregoing is the first of a 
series of articles prepared by the author for the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers Associa- 
tions, and printed currently in the organ of that 
Association. They are published here simultaneously, 
with the permission of the Association. 


A Neglected Aspect of the 
Educational Film 
(Concluded from page 412 
action from such wild beliefs as that of Edi- 
This 


methodology and the place of the teacher, 


son. reaction in its emphasis on 
has submerged from view the directive power 


of the 


the film as a panacea is sufficiently passed 


movie. The danger of considering 


to permit us to accord it its complete position 


and to allow its complete development. 
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: A well Equipped 


usually means a successful 


FEW well chosen maps will have 
much to do with impressing facts on 
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your pupils and creating a stimulating 
atmosphere for the recitations in which they are engaged. ‘ History 
and geography maps — both are a challenge to his thinking, a stimulus 
to his imagination. § Start the 1927-28 school year with maps chosen 
from the Johnston-Nystrom line of material for Geography, History and 
Physiology. A half century of map making experience is your protection. 
{| Pin this ad to your letterhead, tell us in what subject you are interest- 
ed, mail and we shall be pleased to send you special information 
which you will find valuable. 


AJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 
2249-53 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
VCO TOA OOOO OOO AOA AA OO OOO OOOO OOO OOOO AIO: 0 
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the child who pictures them, waiting for the 
best pose, the right light, just the right expres- 
sion. With thought must come appreciation 
and with appreciation high spiritual values. 

A child taught to use a camera never abuses 
life of any sort. He handles animals with 
kindly care, with He touches 
flowers with tender hands; he looks at people 
and their ways with appraising critical sym- 
pathy. It is that critical quality in his 
sympathy that I would try to grow in him 
through the use of the camera. 

A camera will make a child conscious of 
much that you long to tell him. Words fail 
because there is no experience behind them 
to interpret and make clear the meaning. The 
camera insists upon experiences before it 
tells a story. The child will have to select 
his subject, find his position, his relation to 
it, its relation to him, its meaning in the 


sympathy. 


world of things. 

If he can develop his own pictures so much 
the better. If there could be a developing 
room ‘in teacher who 
showed a boy or a girl how, once in a while, 
not too often, I believe it would pay its way 
times over. 

1927 by the Bell Syndicate Inc.) 


every school and a 


many 


(Copvright 


Book Reviews 


GEOGRAPHY SYLLABUS FOR ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots and List oF SLIDES FOR THIRD 
GRADE GEOGRAPHY WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR 


THEIR Use have made their appearance from 
the University of the State of New York Press, 
the latter published by the Visual Instruction 
Division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The Geography Syllabus in itself is a sig- 
nificant piece of work, in which an attempt 
has been successfully made to outline a well- 
balanced, consistent program, in which there 
is sane recognition of various special view- 
points in the teaching of geography such as 
human, regional and industrial. 
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Book Seasonal Pictures Early 


Christmas 


( tmas Thoughts 
Christmas News Storie 
Christmas Incidents 


Norey , 
Santa Claus (2) 
thrist (Col 


95 
rea) 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


um Lincoln 


[he Land of Opportunity (2) 
Th Highest Law 4: 
Washington’s Birthday 
( rge Washington 
Easter 
I ter I chi CS 
yf Christ (Colored) . (3) 


* Figures indicate multiple reels 


Howard E. Thompson 


Consultant in Projection 


33 Newkirk Avenue Trenton, N. J. 

















Journal of 
Home Economics 


deals with the application of modern 
natural and social science to 
Healthful Nutrition 
Suitable Clothing 
Proper Housing 
Wise Use of Income 
Efficient Home Management 
Child Care and Parental 
Education 
and the development of these ideas at 
home and abroad. 
Pu 1 Monthly by the 
American Home Economics Assoc. 
Yearly Subscription Price, $2.50 


Sample copy free if you refer to the 
Educational Screen in your request 


101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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The work for the third and fourth grades is 
outlined in this volume; the third grade course 
covering home geography—“the gathering up 
and organizing of the pupils’ contacts with 
the earth and its inhabitants through their 
relation to food, clothing, shelter and means 
of transportation and their everyday observa- 
The 
fourth grade course treats people of other 
lands—“‘a survey of some of the larger 


features of certain type regions through an 


tions of certain natural phenomena.” 


elementary study of outstanding human reac- 
The sylla- 
bus will be a most stimulating contribution 
to the science of geography teaching—not only 
in the schools of New York State, for which it 
is primarily intended, but elsewhere as well. 

With its supplementary publication, “Study 
G 3°—List oF Siipes FoR THIRD GRADE 
GEOGRAPHY WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR 
Use, the syllabus takes on added meaning for 
the geography teacher who realizes the impor- 
tance of teaching the subject of geography by 
visual methods. This book is the first of a 
series which the Visual Instruction Division 
Others 
lists of selected slides 
grouped by topics to cover year by year the 
entire state syllabus in elementary geography. 

There is a wealth of sound logic in the sec- 
tion of the book entitled “Picture Expression” 
(pages 7-12) and no end of valuable sugges- 
tion for the teacher. 


tions to significant environments.” 


announces its intention to prepare. 
are to follow. with 


The book is an evidence 
of the sound philosophy entertained by Alfred 
W. Abrams, Director of the Visual Instruction 
Division, one of the clearest thinkers in the 
country in matters pertaining to this method. 

Mr. Abrams and his staff are to be con- 
gratulated on the List. Each slide is discussed 
for its particular value in the teaching of the 
course above outlined, with questions for class 
use, and suggestions as to points of discussion. 
It is evident that a vast amount of labor has 
been involved in getting together such a list 
—not only in securing the necessary photo- 


graphic negatives, but the technical work 


which has been done before the slides could 
be made available for use in the schools. 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is also in receipt 
of three other publications from the Visual In- 
struction Division of the New York State De. 
partment: List 44, SLIDEs AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON ITALY, 


List 48. 


including Sicily and San Marino; 
a Stupy on EstHonta with lists of 
slides and photographs, and Study 55, SLIDEs 
AND Na- 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON YELLOWSTONE 


TIONAL PARK. 


AFTER THE RatN—published by Cleanliness 


Institute; School Department. 


An advance notice of the publication of a 
supplementary reader for the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades, comes in the form of the 
The books 


are written around the idea of cleanliness, 


illustrations to appear therein. 


not only in America, but across the water as 


well. The pictures promise well. They are 
If Miss 


Hallock writes her text as well as she illus- 


vivid, distinctive and informative. 


trates it, the series ought to be very successful. 
Certainly it is arresting to the child and his 
needs—needs not always gratefully fulfilled! 
The trouble of keeping clean enough to satisfy 
mother is presented attractively enough to be- 
come a pleasure! 


Grain THROUGH THE Aces, published by 
The Quaker Oats Company, School Health 
Service. 


The modern school teacher has, at every 
hand, aids to her professional activity, but 
perhaps no part of her program is more richly 
furnished than that of health teaching. This 
second of the pamphlets and films issued by 
the Quaker Oats Company, written by Miss 
Hallock Dr. Wood of Columbia Uni- 
versity is, like their previous work, charmingly 
illustrated. As 


and 


organized and usual, the 
charge for this expert assistance is only the 
shipping cost, a convenient arrangement for 
the sorely pressed finances of the overburdened 


school teacher. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—a hose activities hare ar ] ring on progress in the visual field ’ | 
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are free to tell their story in their own words The Educational Screen is glad to re print here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 
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DeVry 16mm. Projector 


HE newest arrival among 16mm. projec-_ there are no special insurance or fire regula- 
ped has made its appearance, as the tions to observe. 
youngest member of the family of DeVry Lists of 16mm. films will be sent on request 
products—the standard projectors and the 
DeVry 35mm. camera already being known 
the world over. 

The new narrow-width projector is the light- 
est of any so far on the market for it weighs 
only 7 pounds. It represents an unusual 
combination of 200-watt lamp with special 
reflector, and an F2.-50mm. lens. 

The universal motor is for either A. C. or 
D. C. current—and runs steadily and quietly. 
The speed is adjustable to suit variations in 
voltage. The new projector may also be 
cranked by hand for rewinding and special 
effects. It has both motor and hand rewind. 
Threading involves simply slipping the film 
around two rollers and through the gate and 
it is ready. 

At a distance of 27 feet a large, brilliant 





picture 514 feet wide is obtained. Altogether, 
the new machine puts high grade brilliant 
movies within the means of the average home, 
and also provides at a cost lower than ever be- 


fore, a 16mm. projector, brilliant enough to 





be used in school and club rooms for group 


projection. The machine sells for $85.00. from the DeVry Corporation. These include 
Since all 16mm. film is slow burning (non- comedies, vaudeville acts, dramas, travelogues, 
inflammable) there is never any fire risk, and scientific. and news reel films. 


Professional Motion Pictures for 16mm. Width 


HE announcement has been made by grams and to include many of the best-known 
Pathegrams Department of the Pathe Ex- features of the extensive Pathe library of 
change of an extensive new film library for comedies, dramas, Grantland Rice Sportlights, 


l6mm. projection—to be known as Pathe- Will Rogers Travelesques, scenics, cartoons, 
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animal life films, pictures on travel and 
science, and the monthly Pathegrams Review. 
These films are sold outright. 
This which is on 
Dupont film stock is also distributed by De- 
Vry Corporation through DeVry dealers in 


new 16 mm. library. 


the principal cities of America. 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
A further 


addition to the 


Kodas« ope 


Libraries is promised in the acquisition of 
many of the most famous Paramount Pictures 
for release to the thousands of owners of 
16mm. equipment. 

Kodascope Libraries are to be found in 
sixteen of the larger cities in the country, and 
these new releases are available on a rental 
others 


basis, as are distributed by the 


Libraries. 


War Movies Available for 16mm. Projectors 


MPORTANT additions to the available 
| material for 16mm. projection are the five 
War Cinegraphs of 200 feet each, announced 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. This ma- 
terial has been selected from the official mo- 
tion picture record of the World War, made 
by the United States Signal Corps, and here- 
tofore a part of the official records of the War 
Department. 





The “40 and 8” Pullman 


The Eastman Kodak Company with the per- 
mission of the War Department has reduced 
this stirring and authentic movie masterpiece 
to 16mm. film, so that the Theatre of War may 
be transferred to the library of amateur mo- 
this 


experts have selected from the authentic Signal 


tion picture users. To end, military 


Corps’ archives, the most vivid, most descrip- 
tive and realistic scenes of the war. 


Five reels of Kodak Cinegraphs have 


emerged after careful editing and titling. 
These reels, each 200 feet long—short enough 
to be shown as a group at a single sitting but 
long enough to tell the thrilling story of 
America’s role in that tragedy of nations—are 
made available to the public through Cine- 
Kodak dealers. 

A special edition of a 2.000-foot movie 
containing all the Cinegraph material and 
another thousand feet of gripping action, as 
It is entitled ““Amer- 
ica Goes Over,” and comprises five 400-feet 
This is the picture that, through the 


well. is also available. 


reels. 
courtesy of the Eastman Kodak Company, was 
shown on the boats of the 2nd A.E.F. en route 
to the American Legion Convention in Paris, 
and of which General Pershing said, “It is the 
best pictorial record of the war I have seen.” 
It is priced at $150.00. 





The Cine Miniature 


A series of instructive hand-books 
that cover cinematography in a 
delightful way. 


15c per copy - 90c per year - two years $1.60 


LEONARD CORDELL, 
Publisher 


1636 N. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











AMONG THE 


New Book Feature of Screen 
Advertisers Association 
Convention 


HE recently published book on “Advertis- 

ing, Industrial and Educational Motion 
Pictures,” the preliminary announcement of 
which was published in the September issue, 
is to make its appearance at the fall conven- 
tion of the Screen Advertisers Association to 
be held in Rochester, New York, November, 
Qnd, 3rd and 4th. 
planned and executed under the direction of 
Douglas D. Rothacker, president of the Screen 


The publication was 


Advertisers Association, and is designed to 
act as a guide to those contemplating the use of 
the screen as a medium of industrial and edu- 
cational motion pictures. The book is paper- 
bound, 80 pages and cover, and is available 
free of charge for a limited period, from the 
offices of the Screen Advertisers Association at 
7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 

A special section of the book is devoted to 
the use of short-length films for theatre adver- 
tising, and a very full and clear analysis is 
made of this field. A center-spread map gives 
the location of the members of the Screen 
Advertisers Association. 

The program of the convention sessions at 
the Hotel Seneca in Rochester includes an ad- 
dress by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan on “An Ex- 
periment in the Development of Classroom 
Films,” followed by a showing of several of 
the 16mm. films being produced by the East- 
man Kodak Company; a paper by Francis D. 
Bowman of the Carborundum Company, and 
an address at the banquet, scheduled for the 
last evening of the sessions, by Roland Wood- 
ward, Secretary of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The program for the three days also in- 
cludes a visit to Kodak Park as guests of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, and an evening at 
the Eastman Theatre, one of the show-places 
of Rochester. 


PRODUCERS 


445 








Kor Quick Disposal, 
at a Substantial Saving 


The following items of equipment, 


all practically new 


DeVry type E. 1 


volts comb 


30 and 110 
with } bulbs 


Bausch and Lomb model B 
T. M., metal case, tilt base 
for 30 and 110 volts with 
8” and 15” lens in rack 


] 


pinion barrel mount 


Two 30 volts 14 amp. bulbs 
with base support inter- 


changeable for B. T. M. 


Switch-box for instant use of 

cinema or slide projector - 
connector 
with 100-foot cord and 


splicer 


rapid change 


Asbestos booth of cloth and 


metal frame easy to use 
Projection table 


Satin screen 


Address 


The 


Educational 


New 


$275.00 


$ 85.00 


$ 27.50 


$ 15.00 


$ 65.00 


$ 24.00 


Screen 


5 South Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 


Sale Price 


$195.00 


$ 60.00 


$ 21.00 

















THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 





The Finest Motion Picture Projector 
For Non-Theatrical Use 


THE new Acme S. V.E.Type G port- Note the convenience of its controls. 
able motion picture projector and stere- | Note its new enclosed metal film maga- 
opticon is an outstanding achievement in zines. Note its Acme patented Gold Glass 
the manufacture of projection equipment Shutter — the greatest step ever taken to 
It offers to the non-theatrical user of mo- increase the value of motion pictures for 
tion pictures, eitherintheschoolorchurch, educational purposes. With the Acme 
a machine that really gives good results— | Gold Glass Shutter you can show still pic- 
a projector that is dependable — and ren- tures from the motion picture film. You 
ders the service you expect. can hold a still picture for any length of 
Here, in theimproved Acme S.V.E.,is time without any danger lor damage to 
new smoothness of operation, new quality film. And still, with all the improve- 
in projection, increased reliability and the ments will find no radical changes in 
perfect mechanical accuracy that assures Acme’s proved design. 
successful projection. Write us for the name of the Acme dis- 
Inspect the new Acme S.V.E.TypeG.  tributor near you. Let us arrange a dem- 
Note each of its improvements. Note its onstration ‘of the Acme S. V. E. with no 
simplicity and economy of operation. obligation on your part. Write us today. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 
A mé Di 1s10n 





90 Gold Street 1134 W. Austin Ave 
New York, N  @ ( hicago, [llinois 




















- shpat al Motion Picture 


The Acme is compact, dependable, safe and 
easy to operate. It operates from the ordinary 
electric line current. It gives results as fine as 
seen in the best theatres. It is just as satis- 


factory in the small class room as in the big 
auditoriun It is specially designed for use 
by non-professional operators. 





ent in Tae EpucaTionaL Screen 








